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Illustrate Your Talk 


with the use of the Balopticon 





LRM BALOPTICON 


Permits the presentation on the screen of all 
kinds of opaque objects, postcards, photographs, 
pages from books, and lantern slides. Any picture 
whether black and white or colored can be 








projected successfully with this projector. Every 
tint and detail appears on the screen as in the 
original. 


LRM Balopticon, for postcards, photographs, 


Eee $110.00 
ERM Balopticon for postcards and photo- 
PE fn cians $ 75.00 


Write for Special Church Offer 


Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc. 


Motion Picture, Stereopticon and 
Stage Lighting Equipment 


918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











The New Day Wedding Certificate 


Supplies the Need 





The New Day Wedding Certifi- 
cate is a unique departure from 
all other efforts for this item. 
It is printed from our own orig- 
inal three color plates in rich 
red, black and gold. The paper 
used is a heavy parchment vel- 
lum. It is:a work of craftsman- 
ship which will be appreciated 
by all folks seeking the best. It 
will meet every test of good 
taste. It makes a triple fold, 
fitting into a heavy white linen 
envelope which is supplied with 
the certificate. The minister 
who presents the bride with one 
of these certificates can be as- 
sured that it will please. It is 
rich, artistic and delicate, pos- 
sessing that restrained dignity so 
essential to good taste. 


Single copies (in envelopes) 15c; eight certificates for $1.00, postpaid 


4, Send one dollar for eight of these certificates and put 
the money you save into good books for your library. 


Order from CHURCH WorLD Press, INc. 


Fits the Purse 
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The Certificate is 81, x 7 inches with a one inch fold- 
over for protection. 


PRICE 





Auditorium Bldg., E. 6th at St. Clair 


It folds to 34% x 81 inches. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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1900 Superior Ave. 


THE BROADCAST... 


O favorably received and commented upon—it seemed in- 
spired. Timely in subject, rich in ripe thought, study 
and experience, it vibrated with the abundant life. 


When the Spirit chooses you for its scribe, take responsibility 
for extending its message, “for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord.” 


Print it and circulate it. Multiply many fold its influence. Enlist the power of print. 
For 76 years this institution has successfully served thousands of preachers in every 
nook and corner of the world by extending the influence of their words through 
printing (circulars, books, reports and publications. ) 


They know by experience that The Evangelical Press service and quality is better 
and prices are reasonable; that earnings are distributed to charities, benevolences, etc. 


You can safely accept their experience as a guide to complete and satisfactory printing. 
Write full details of what you have in mind and we will gladly send estimates and 


THE EVANGELICAL PRESS 
CLEVELAND. 


OHIO 
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Sermons on the Church’s 
Responsibilities in the 
Period just Ahead. 


17 
| 
Contemporary 
Religious 
Thinking 
Edited by 
ROBERT WYCKOFF SEARLE, D. D. 


and FREDERICK A, BOWERS, D. D. 
$2.00 


just published 


Just the volume for stimulating afresh 
the careful thinking of every preacher as 
he prepares to face the next few months. 
Will the Church and its message be a 
power in the shaping of the new day? 
This volume presents seventeen sermons 
preached by leaders of eight major 
Protestant groups, giving a cross-section 
of religious thinking—samples of what 
such men are actually saying to their 
own congregations. Here are voices speak- 
ing courage: 


Walter R. Bowie Rufus M. Jones 


George A. Buttrick F. J. McConnell 
Edmund B, Chaffee J. V. Moldenbauer 
W. H. Freda H. C. Philli 

C. W. Gilkey oO reson ae 
MOS. Hotman Paul Scherer 


Russell H. Stafford 
Charles Trexler 
Van Arsdale 


Douglas Horton 
Lynn H. Hough 
Paul Jones E. B. 


FALCON PRESS, Ine. 
330 WEST 42d STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Make 
aN 


@ For Greater Loyalty 
@ For Purer Lives 
@ For Nobler Giving 
Do it allj with a Service that 
teaches, inspires and interests 
the whole school, young and old. 


White a1 
for the fring 


Reaches and teaches your whole congrega- 
tion. Makes Christ and His life the center 
of Christmas. Impresses the ideal that the 
Gift of Self—of Service—of Substance, is the 
True Christian Way to observe Christmas. 
Approved and used by 60,000 churches. 
Write today for folder describing the plan, 
its origin and just how your church can have 
a WHITE GIFTS FOR THE KING service. 


SUPPLY PRICES 
“White Gifts for the King’’ second revision 
35c each 



















New 1933 Pageant (words and music) 25¢ 
each. 

Leaflet containing Suggested Pledges per 
100, 50c. 


Beautiful Offering Envelope printed in 
colors per 100, 50c. 
Complete outfit containing all of above and 
three additional pageants and services, 
total value $1.25. Special offer $1.00 postpaid. 
No Free Samples. 
Order immediately. Plan well in advance. 
Make this your most successful Christmas. 


MEIGS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
43-D W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A Cross-Section of American Preaching 
THE 


MINISTER’S ANNUAL 
1934 


JOSEPH M. RAMSEY, Editor 


Don’t compare the 1934 Annual with any other 
No ministers’s help has ever pre- 
sented such a storehouse of Sermons, Illustra- 
tions and Complete Church Service material 
from the nation’s great preachers. 
an “every-preacher’s” book, a one-book library, 
with a list of contributors that has been aptly 
compared to a religious ‘““Who’s Who for 1934. 


OUTSTANDING ISSUES 


55 








—Boston Transcript 


It is truly 


” 


A New Low Price, $2.00 





The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
by Karl Barth 


“When Barth dwells upon what God 
did, as Paul views it ... the very life 
of the Spirit comes into one’s heart as he 
iets the probing force of this book 
pierce the soul.”—British Weekly. 

$1.50 


The Finality of Jesus Christ 
by Robert E. Speer 


Pres. J. Ross Stevenson of Princeton 
Theol. Sem’ry says: “The greatest con- 
tribution Dr. Speer has made to re- 
ligious literature. . . . It will have a 
wide reading and a permanent influ- 
ence in strengthening the faith.” $3.00 


Studies in Spiritual Energy 
by George Walter Fiske, Ph. D. 


“Minister or layman can find much 
material for public address or private 
stimulus in these sixty studies in dynam- 
ic Christian power. Apt in illustra- 
tion, illuminating in interpretation and 
direct in approach.” — Presbyterian 
Banner. $1.75 


Christianity—the Paradox of God 
by Donald MacKenzie, D. D. 


A careful and scholarly enquiry into 
the nature of paradox in its mental re- 
lations, and psychological aspects, lead- 
| ing up to reverent meditation on the 

great Paradox of God. $1.50 


work and save hours of time. 


ingly helpful voiume. 





New Sermons for Special Days 
by G. B. F. Hallock, D. D. 


How often have you spent hours searching for material for special occasions? 
Dr. Hallock anticipates your need in this collection that will greatly supply your 
All the special days: Easter, Christmas, New Year, 
Washington’s Birthday, Election, Armistice, are amply provided for in an amaz- 


| Fleming H. Revell Company 








The Christian Experience of Life 
by J. Harry Cotton, D. D. 


The Joseph Cook Lectures in the 
Orient, 1931-82. 

A volume for all perplexed by the 
movements of modern thought who are 
trying to find their way back into the 
reality of Christian experience. $1.50 


Death Cannot Sever 
by Norman MacLean, D.D. 


A study of rare and reverent beauty, 
in which the eminent Scotsman enters 
a plea for belief in communion with 
those that we “have loved long since 
and lost awhile.” $1.50 


The Rule of Faith 
by W. P. Paterson, D. D. 


A new, revised edition of a famous 
work that has gone through many 
editions. 

An examination of the conceptions 
of the Rule of Faith which were 
framed by the chief branches of the 
Church, and also the later theories 
which were propounded in theological 
schools of the ninteenth century. $2.25 


The Service of Christ 
by David Christie, M. A.,D.D. 


Dr. John Hutton, Editor of The 
British Weekly, says: “I simply want 
to say that I do not know any book on 
the Christian ministry which I would 
place higher than this.” $1.25 


$2.50 


New York 158 Fifth Ave. 
At All Booksellers 
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THE EpITOR’s DRAWER 


TABLE of CONTENTS 


N O ¥ E M B E R 1 9 3 3 Now that the government has 


bought up the extra hogs and the 
ae : surplus cotton I am suggesting some- 
Church Administration thing which will aid the harassed 
Paul’s Method of Raising Money—A. T. Robertson preachers and churches. Why not 
ries “ys ne ee a lac Mason buy up all of the old sermons which 
_— sessasternstsgg ae Lad are reposing in drawers, barrels and 
Power to oe cone 4 eed L. H. Street.. 72 chests? If the Federal government 
oe 4 ee en ae ee 78 could see its way clear to pay five 
Pe RP OE ede tie Ficwios sh a epee RE hb ast wnee bes eo OSE ES Gite ‘ants Ger thoes streets ¢ be- 
‘ lieve that it could give a big push to 
Worship and Drama the good old ship prosperity. 


Service for Installation of S. S. Officers—George L. Willets.. 64 Here is what would happen. Preach- 
Scars—Marcus L. Bach ers would again become a spending 
Pilgrim’s Progress Pantomime class. The money would go to the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
Preachers and Preaching maker. Old org: ay wa’ — 
: be forced to do a little constructive 
eae aie eae. — of the Judges vi thinking. They would buy books, ink, 

typewriters and paper. Book publish- 
ers could again smile. Congregations 
Sermons would be inspired by the new sermons 


The Cross of Christ—Donald M. Baillie and do less sleeping. The benefits, 
The Inequalities of Life—George B. Stewart therefore, would be both financial 
Finally—John A. Hutton and spiritual. 
Paradoxes of Christian Fellowship—G. Johnston Ross Some of these preachers might pay 
The Flag of War (Children’s Sermon)—Arnold Carl West- their past due subscriptions to Church 
phal : Management. But even if the reform 

The Eternal Builder—Ruth M. Thunn didn’t go that far we wouldn’t have 
to worry here. For the editor has sev- 
Homiletic Material eral hundred used sermons of his own 
which he would be glad to sacrifice 
for prosperity. That would keep his 
office open for a couple of months. 

I think it is a great idea. 
General Interest Weezzise 0: basin 

The New Tuskegee—Edward L. Wertheim 

Youth Church (A Story) —H. L. Williams 


Illustrative Diamonds—Paul F. Boller 
Quotable Verse 


Editorials 
The Church and the NRA—Organized Religion at the 


Cross Roads? 
Books 


ie 
Religious Best Sellers 
Reviews 








Readers’ Comments 
They Say 


























TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION—Price per copy, 25 cents. Subscription One Year $2.50 where United States domestic rate applies. 
Postage to Canada 25c per year additional. Foreign countries 50c per year additional. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Always give both old and new addresses when requesting change for mailing. 

MANUSCRIPTS—The editor will be glad to consider articles which may be submitted for prospective publication. Articles should be 
typewritten. Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if accompanied by return postage. 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT Published Monthly by CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc. 
Auditorium Building, East Sixth at St. Clair, Cleveland, Ohio 


Entered, as second class matter, October 17, 1924, at the post office at Cleveland, Ohio, under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. 


William H. Leach—Editor-in-Chief Edward E. Buckow—Business Manager 
Printed in Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A., by the Evangelical Press 
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Religious Best Sellers 
September, 1933 

















Religious Book Club 


The Protestant Churches and the Industrial 
Crisis—C haffee 

What Can We Believe—Gilkey 

The New Morality—Newsom 

Christ and Human Suffering—Jones 

The Ordeal of Western Religion 


The Better Part—Powell 


Congregational Publishing Society | 


(Chicago) 
Christ and Human Suffering—Jones 
American Preachers Today—Jones 


The Plain Man Seeks for God—Van Dusen | 


The World That Cannot Be Shaken 
—Tittle 

The Cure of Souls—Holman 

What Can We Believe?—Gilkey 


Morehouse Publishing Company 
(Milwaukee) 

Outline of Christian Symbolism—Wilson 

The Episcopal Church—A twater 

Early Episcopal Sunday Schools—Brewer 

Youth and the Church—Palmer 

Little Color—Missal 

Outline History of the Episcopal Church 
—Wilson 


Board of Publication 
Methodist Protestant Church 


Sermons from the Parables—Chappell 
Christ and Human Suffering—Jones 
Today’s Youth and Tomorrow’s World 
American Preachers of Today—Jones 
Finality of Jesus Christ—Speer 
Streams in the Desert—Cowman 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
(New York) 
We Move in New Directions—Overstreet 
What Shall We Say of Christ P—Cave 
This Grace Also—Simpson 
The Springs of Life—Reid 
New Sermons for Special Days—Hallock 
Protestant Churches and the 
Crisis—Chaffee 


Methodist Publishing House 
(Richmond, Virginia) 

Christ and Human Suffering—Jones 
John Barleycorn—Poling 
Sermon Hearts—Leach 
Prophets of Israel—Harrell 
Sermons from the Parables—Chappell 
The Adventurous God—Schofield 


PAUL’S GREAT DECLARATION 


Sitting by my mother’s bedside on the | 


night she died, only a short week ago, 


I penned these lines:—“The breath is 
shorter now. Soon that life, so cher- | 


ished, will flicker and in the body she 
will be no more. No more, she, my 
mother? Nay, when the flesh fails, I 
shall not say she is no more. ‘For 
neither death, nor life, . .. nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord’.” I take my 
stand on Paul’s great declaration—Hol- 
land F. Burr, South Pasadena Cali- 
fornia. 


Successful Christmas Offering Suggestions 








—Hutchinson | 


| able in our complete line. 


Industrial | 





**Christmas Star’’ Dollar in 
Dimes 


“Christmas Bootie’? Dollar in 
Dimes Collector 
(A Folder Cut-Out For Ten Dime Inlays In Colors 


This beautiful cut-out 
of a baby’s’. sock 
makes an_ eloquent 
plea for an offering 
in the name of the 
Manger Baby of long 
the Babe - An _ With it an open-end 
en envelope . ; a 
of Bethlehem scceuumanhants envelope bearing 
on which is | beautiful statement 
beautifully | about the meaning of 
suggested the | the “Christmas Star.” 


infinite tne | size, 234x2% inches. 


manger held. 
Price, $3.50 a 
hundred. 


ARTISTIC READY - TO - MAIL CHRISTMAS LETTERS FOR 
PASTORS TO SEND THEIR CONGREGATIONS 
Prepared by a Master in the Art of Letter Writing 
Beautifully Printed in Colors and Gold Low Priced 


They are such messages as might flow from the heart of the earnest pastor at Christ- 
mas time when he would be working out his preaching to the members of his church. 


A Cut-Out Design for Ten Dime Inlays 





ee 
Pirlo Printed in Christmas 
red and green, deco- 


rated with holly. 


5 ih 


Jn the rains of 





Price, $3.50 a 
hundred. 





| Artistically hand-lettered and printed in three colors and gold on excellent paper. 


Folded size, 6x8% inches. 


LITHOGRAPHED CHRISTMAS FOLDERS AND STATIONERY 


Price, $2.00 per hundred with square envelopes. 


| Church Bulletins are fast becoming a most powerful medium through which to pro- 


mote the work of the Church. For a most impressive Christmas Bulletin, use our 


| artistically designed Folders lithographed on fine white stock in six attractive colors 
| —rich in religious significance. 


‘SACRED ART IN CHURCH PRINTING”’ 
Electrotypes That Enrich 
Your Christmas Worship Program or Weekly Calendar may be made beautiful and 


spiritually helpful at small cost by our electrotypes of sacred art. Many are avail- 
Our catalog of these is free to you. 


Send For Our Pastor’s Free Sample Package. Do It To-Day 


| Including the Foregoing Items of Interest, Thanksgiving, Christmas and Special 


Offering Envelopes, Valuable Form Cards, Etc. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COMPANY 
| 296 BROADWAY 


DEPT. 2 NEW YORK CITY 





L ay oO ise ¢~ FOR THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES IN 
CHOOSING YOUR CHURCH BULLETIN 


Architectural Dignity—Winter’s Bulletins harmonize with the 
dignity of your church edifice. 








STEEL SIGN SECTION 


USED IN THE CABINET OF 


REV. KYLE MODEL 


Oras aS 08 cr 0 mae 


STEEL SIGN SECTIONS FOR 
OTHER WINTERS DELUXE | 
CHURCH BULLETINS MADE 
IN EXACTLY THE SAME WAY 
~ ONLY ONE INCH THICK ~ 
FROM IMPERVIOUS STEEL 


S08 SECTIONS Ga Of SouGH) SiPaAITELT 
00 700 CAR MASE YOUR OW CamiRET 


‘USE A WINTERS” | 





Interchangeable Steel Sign Sections—Removable Sign Panels 
sold separately with interchangeable lithographed letters and 
numerals for churches of modest means who wish to build 
their own cabinet. 





Write today for detailed information and prices. 


H. E. Winters Specialty Co. 


310 East Fourth St. Dept. 210 


Steel Sign Sec- 
tion can be 
purchased 


separately. Davenport, lowa 
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HAMMERMILL 20 Lb. BOND LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES 


Printed to Your Order, Neatly Boxed, Prompt and Postpaid 


Price per | 250 
Letterheads, 20 lb. Bond White or Colors, any size__- : 
Envelopes to match, 35x64, 
Both Letterheads and Envelopes 
Letterheads 8'!x1l with Envelopes 444x914 
Letterheads 7'44x10'4 with Envelopes 3%x7Vj 

We have pleased thousands of churches and pastors. 
Cards, Tickets, Announcements, and all forms used by Church and Pastor. 
anteed. Send for Samples. BE SATISFIED. 


THE J. R.S.CO., Dept. M. - 800 Stewart Avenue, COLUMBUS, O. 
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Mimeograph Bulletins, Programs, 
Satisfaction Guar- 
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Chis clear-sighted volume ts urgently needed 


The Protestant Churches 


and The Industrial Crisis 


By EDMUND B. CHAFFEE 
The September Book of The Religious Book Club 


“It is the convincing exposition of a pastor’s faith and practical program hammered 


out on the anvil of daily work . . . an unflinchingly honest, intelligent, wise and 
deeply Christian book.’’ Thus is this book recommended by five of our leading 
ministers. $2.00 


— ; . 
( he most discussed book of the season 


What Can We Believe? 


By JAMES GORDON GILKEY 


States the credo of ‘‘New Protestantism"’ which is proving its increasing ability 
to hold the faith of well-educated, discriminating, and intellectually independent 
people. $1.50 


Hts beauty 1s in tisel) an insfiration 


The Prophets of Israel 


By S. PARKES CADMAN Illus. by FRANK SALISBURY 





~~ 
The lovely color-illustrations which Frank Salisbury, the leading portrait painter ) 
of our day, has done for these unusual pen portraits of the Prophets makes Dr. 
Cadman's latest book one of outstanding beauty and value. $3.00 He 
hat 


4. ° ‘ ] . / - 3 4 
rf Will exercise a very wide influence in the United States 1 


Karl Barth and 
Christian Unity 3, avotr keer 


The influence of Barthianism is beginning to take a strong hold in this country 

This book, by one ‘‘who knows more about contemporary Christianity throughout 
the world than any other living man,"’ explains Barthianism and its relation to 
the churches. $2.50 


Torecas! by anthovilies 


The Church Looks Ahead 


Edited by CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD 


Trenchant essays on the work of the American Protestant Churches by such well- 
known men as Diffendorfer, Hough, Calkins, Brown, Mills. $3.00 





Christmas Tidings 


By WILLIAM MUIR AULD 


This unique and utterly charming book will help you make this year’s Christmas 
activities more significant and memorable than ever. $1.50 


“O©xcellent, fam ba 
Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons 


Have proved themselves “‘the most workable of lesson helps’’ through twelve 
years of increasingly wide service. The 1934 volume is now ready. $1.35 





At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Paul’s Plan For Raising Money 


An Exposition of II Corinthians 8 and 9 





The distinguished Bible expositor presents here an unusual paper. 


By Professor A. T. Robertson 


Right 


now when every emphasis is laid on money raising plans, he takes the readers 


of Church Management back to the ideals and methods of Paul. 


We feel 


that this exposition makes a real contribution to the field of church finance. 


See that ye abound in this grace also. 
2 Go. &: 7. 


HAPTERS 8 and 9 of II Corin- 
thians are the best handbook for 
raising money for church purposes 


ever written by any one. Once before 
Barnabas and Paul took a collection for 
the poor saints in Jerusalem from the 
Gentile church in Antioch. It had a 
wholesome effect on the Jewish Chris- 
tians as proof that these Gentiles in 
Antioch were really Christians. Indeed 
they were first called Christians in An- 
tioch. The Judaizers, the extreme party 
in the Jerusalem church, insisted that 
Gentile Christians should become Jews 
also. Even after the decision in Paul’s 
favor at the Jerusalem Conference, they 
caused suspicion and misrepresentation 
about Paul’s motives and purposes and 
opposed his whole missionary work. 
Paul, of his own accord, because of the 
great need in Jerusalem and to concili- 
ate other Jewish brethren who were mis- 
led by the Judaizers, raised a great col- 
lection from the Gentile Christians in 
four Roman provinces (Asia, Galatia, 
Macedonia, Achaia, the Roman name for 
Greece) where he had labored. He gives 
here in II Corinthians 8 and 9, the rea- 
sons why the Corinthians should par- 
ticipate in this offering at this time. 
Here is always the problem for pastors 
of churches and denominational repre- 
sentatives, how to get this particular 
church at this exact time to share in 
this collection for this particular ob- 
ject. There are so many loopholes in 


time, place, purpose, that it is increas- 
ingly hard to put the collection across, 
as every pastor knows. Paul handles 
the problem in superb fashion. He 
urges the collection: 


1. Because of the Liberality of the 
Macedonians. 8: 1-5. 


Paul has no hesitation in appealing 
to church rivalry in the matter of giv- 
ing. He disposes at once of the com- 
mon excuse for not giving that the 
church is poor, with no rich members, 
the times are hard. It is an amazing 
story that he tells at once of “the grace 
of God” (his name all through the ar- 
gument for the collection) among the 
churches in Macedonia. The points pile 
up in overwhelming style. The Mace- 
Gonian churches had given in the midst 
ef “much proof of affliction,” for they 
had suffered persecution. They gave 
out of “their deep poverty,” poverty that 
reached down deep like a well, days of 
depression. Philippi was a poor city 
as compared with Corinth (a great com- 
mercial center). Even Thessalonica was 
rot equal in wealth to Corinth. But, 
in spite of these two serious troubles, 
there was “abundance of their joy” that 
“overflowed unto the riches of their lib- 
erality.” It was the joy that turned 
the poverty into riches of liberality. Ob- 
jections and excuses were swept away 
by the flood of joy. Paul bears witness 
egain that they gave “according to their 
power,” as all should (tithers, at any 
rate, they were), “yea, and beyond their 
rower.” Paul was not opposed to high- 


pressure collections now and then, clear- 
ly, especially in a case like this when 
people give “of their own accord” (vol- 
untarily) and with a note of urgency 
demanding the privilege of sharing in 
the collection, “beseeching us with much 
entreaty in regard to this grace and the 
fellowship in the ministering to the 
saints.” 


“The Macedonian Christians did not 
wait to be asked to give; they asked to 
be allowed the privilege of giving” 
(Bernard). It might be that Paul was 
at first unwilling to take so generous an 
offering from people who were so poor. 
But they had learned, as Jesus taught, 
that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. But Paul had a still greater 
surprise. They went beyond his expec- 
tations, for so we should say, “not as 
we had expected” (instead of “hoped”). 
“First they gave their own selves to the 
Lord, and to us through the will of 
God.” First in importance, first of all, 
they consecrated themselves to the Lord 
in complete surrender and then put 
themselves at the command of Paul 
from love and personal gratitude to him. 
This is the secret that many churches 
have never learned. They look on giv- 
ing as a burden and object to having 
to raise money for causes outside of 
their own community. It is small won- 
der that covetousness and stinginess 
hamper the efforts of all denominations 
to raise money for missions and educa- 
tion. Self-interest and selfishness drown 
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out the call for generosity. We make 
too often a distinction between the spir- 
itual phases of the gospel and the grace 
of giving. Paul’s whole point centers 
in the fact that giving is the grace of 
God, given by God, one that is itself 
a spiritual experience and is the result 
of the work of the Holy Spirit in our 
hearts. The regularly organized work 
is sometimes carried on in too mechani- 
cal a way and sometimes fails at this 
very point where some of the independ- 
ent or “faith” missions succeed, for they 
press the spiritual aspect as their chief 
reliance. 


2. Because They Should Pay What 
They Promised. 8: 6f, 10f, 16f; 9: 1-5. 


The churches in Achaia were the first 
to pledge a gift to this cause under the 
influence of Titus over a year ago. He 
went with Paul’s approval, but “of his 
own accord.” The promise to give was 
a fine thing. Paul is not objecting to 
that at all. Only they should pay what 
they promised. They were like F. Hop- 
kinson Smith’s Col. Carter of Carters- 
ville, who readily gave his promissory 
note which he never paid, for he could 
not imagine how any one would wish 
anything better than a note with his 
name signed to it. I have known pas- 
tors of churches who repeatedly pledged 
their churches for certain sums, none of 
which was ever paid. They evidently 
cared more for the credit of liberality 
in the convention assembled than for 
the duty of paying. Credit falls when 
payment is not made. In some states 
public subscriptions are usually dis- 
counted fifty per cent. The charge is 
laid on Titus to go back to Corinth and 
to finish what he began. The Corin- 
thians were the first to promise and the 
last to pay, if indeed they ever did pay. 
No names from Achaia are given by 
Luke in Acts 20: 4 when he names the 
messengers going with Paul to carry the 
collection to Jerusalem. This reluctance 
to give on the part of the wealthy Co- 
rinthians is sometimes encountered to- 
day. Paul presses the point to the ex- 
tent of saying that, if the Corinthians 
do not pay up what they so readily 
pledged over a year ago, he will be put 
to shame by them (9: 1-5). He had 
boasted of their readiness to pledge and 
had thus stirred the poor Macedonians 
to actual and surprising liberality. He 
is coming soon to Corinth and may bring 
with him some Macedonians. If they 
are still behind in Corinth, Paul says 
that he will be ashamed of them even 
if they are not ashamed of themselves. 
Some people have no sense of shame 
about not paying church subscriptions. 
It is a curious kind of psychology as if 
God does not know or does not care. 
“Your zeal (in pledging promptly) 
stirred up (stimulated) the more part 
(of the Macedonians).” “It is super- 
fiuous for me to write to you” (9: 1), 
but all the same he does it and with 
great pungency and power, even if with 
small success in Corinth. 

It is like trying to get blood out of 
a turnip to get money out of some peo- 
ple. The church in Corinth is a most 
gifted one. They had prophets, preach- 
ers, and speakers in unknown tongues 
galore. “But as ye abound in every- 
thing, in faith, and utterance, and 
knowledge, and in all earnestness, and 
in your love to us, see that ye abound 
in this grace also.” Paul’s discussion of 
the many spiritual gifts with which this 
remarkable church was endowed is found 
in I Corinthians 12 to 14. How could 


such a church fall behind in the pledges 
That puzzled Paul as it 


to this cause? 
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The Little Brick Church 


By Grant Mason, Petersburg, Illinois 

















The Little Brick Church and Its Congregation. 


alism goes a long way toward 

fixing in mind the things chil- 

dren ought to learn. In teaching 
children church-loyalty, sermon truths 
and Sunday observance the following 
methods have served a useful purpose 
in making the children profit from and 
like their Sunday morning Church Serv- 
ice. 

Fitted into the forepart of the regular 
morning preaching service is what is 
known as the Little Brick Church Serv- 
ice. It consists of ringing the little 
church bell, a sermonette, a children’s 
hymn, the leaving of the offering and 
a postlude. 

The Little Brick Church is a replica 
of the mother church. It is made in 
an exact duplicate and sits on a table 
in the front of the church during their 
service. Around it the children gather 
each Sunday morning. The Little 
Church has a bell in the tower which 
one of the children rings at the open- 
ing of their service. 

Object stories, tricks, simple biogra- 
phies and guessing stories form the 
ground work for the sermonettes by the 
minister. From these a lesson is drawn. 

Following the sexmon the children 
stand and sing a hymn. Their hymns 
are such childhood favorites as “Serving 
Jesus Everywhere I Go,” “June, June, 
Merry, Merry June,” and the children 
have an antiphonal call-to-worship that 
they use sometimes. 

After the hymn the children file past 


(aise goes" a little miniature re- 





puzzles thousands of pastors today as 
they see the contributions to missions 
and education fall short. How could 
they resist Paul’s plea? There had been 
serious disturbances in the life of the 
church in Corinth. At last these had 
been largely healed by the work of Titus. 
The great majority had finally swung 
round to the support of Paul, but the 
Judaizers still had a stubborn minority. 

3. Because the Collection is a Test of 
Their Love for Christ. 8: 8. 

(Now turn to page 62) 


the minister and up the aisle, either 
leaving the church or sitting with their 
parents. As they pass the minister they 
leave their offering and attendance card. 
These are dropped in the tower of the 
Little Brick Church. 

In order to become a member of the 
Little Brick Church Congregation each 
child signs the following card: 





This is to Certify 
That I 


Desire to become a Member of 
The Little Brick Church 
I believe in Jesus and promise 
to be at Church every Sunday 
when possible. I will try to do 
one good thing for some one each 
day. 


ee 











Upon receipt of this membership ap- 
plication the minister returns to the 
child in a letter of welcome the follow- 
ing card: 





This is to Certify 
that 


ee ee reer reese eseesseeseseee 


having declared he believes in 
Jesus, and having promised (1) to 
be present at church every Sun- 
day when possible, (2) to try to do 
one good thing for some one each 
day 
is a member of 
The Little Brick Church 


ee 











The children take a lively interest in 
their church. And when they graduate 
from the Primary Department of the 
Sunday School and join the mother 
church a majority of each year’s class 
is found coming still regularlv to church. 
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Why Was My Manuscript Unsuccessful? 


By One of the Judges 


For further reactions to the sermon contest the reader is advised to see Dr. 
Boller’s Illustrative Diamonds in this issue and, also, the letters 


HE Sermon Contest has come to 

an end. It has aroused the widest 

interest. Manuscripts were sub- 
mitted from almost every state in the 
Union. Several came from other lands. 
And it is safe to say that no number 
of Church Management has been more 
eagerly awaited than this. But when 
“the tumult and the shouting dies,” 
one question lingers in the mind of 
many an earnest contestant. It is this: 
Why was my manuscript unsuccessful? 


It is not that he is not a good loser. 
It is rather that, taking his work se- 
riously, and believing intensely in the 
worth of his own brain-children, he can- 
not but wonder why the judges could 
have been so undiscerning and lacking 
in appreciation to pass his production 
by. It was one of the best sermons, if 
not the best sermon, he had ever writ- 
ten. He had lavished labor upon it. 
He had gone over that manuscript time 
after time, altering words here and 
there, polishing, eliminating, adding to 
it, until he was almost sick of the sight 
of it! Do not the judges realize that? 


They certainly do. And they freely 
confess that every sermon submitted to 
them, bore traces of careful workman- 
ship, honest effort, and abundant toil. 
The fact that not a single cheap or 
crude manuscript came to them reveals 
an intensity of purpose and capacity for 
industry which are distinctly encourag- 
ing. 

The canons of criticism had been care- 
fully framed by the Editor. That was 
the contestant’s guarantee that, on each 
of six points, his work would require 
and receive close scrutiny. The standard 
was admittedly high. It had to be. The 
more credit, therefore, to the men who 
were willing to be tested by it. 


Yet an unbiased consideration of the 
various efforts revealed some things by 
which all of us may profit in the high- 
est degree. For one thing, while there 
was a certain timeliness in many of the 
sermons—the depression, the economic 
situation, unemployment, disarmament, 
peace, international relationships, and 
even Communism, were discussed—we 
noticed a marked dearth of sermons on 


by readers on another page. 


the great facts of the Christian faith. 
The old question, What must I do to 
be saved? and its corollaries, seemed to 
have been ignored. And yet, there is 
nothing men are more desirous of hear- 
ing about in these trying and perilous 
times than the welfare of the individual 
soul.and how it may be secured. The 
fatherhood of God, the overruling Prov- 
idence, the ever-present Comrade Christ, 
the practical value of faith, repentance, 
release from the power of sin and the 
domination of adverse circumstances, 
and personal readjustment to the divine 
will, are the subjects with which the 
New Testament is mainly concerned. 
Yet, if we may say it without offense, 
some sermons never gave a hint that 
such ideas existed. Their treatment of 
economic questions could have appeared 
in any reputable newspaper. The same 
might be said of the other subjects 
enumerated. Others have little reference 
to God, less to Christ, and still less to 
the Christian solution for life’s grave 
problems. No one questions the fasci- 
nation of Spring, nor the interest we all 
feel in the President’s new deal. But 
these are not what weary and well-nigh 
despairing hearts need to hear about 
when they go to the sanctuary of God. 

Another thing that struck us was the 
lack of dramatic and picturesque treat- 
ment. One or two cases of fine char- 
acter-drawing and a vivid setting for the 
narrative made this generally the more 
marked. But, thinking of ourself as a 
discouraged, worried, and somewhat in- 
different worshipper, we confess that the 
majority of the discourses would not 
have kept our attention for long. They 
might have aroused it at the beginning, 
for some started with an arrestive illus- 
tration or a bit of graphic word-paint- 
ing which made even a blasé judge sit 
up. But they trailed off. They lost 
color, movement, force. They were like 
a stream, which, gurgling up between 
mossy boulders high amid the hills, then 
dancing over the stones, took a flying 
leap over the rocks. The waters, gay 
and glistening, foamed and boiled in the 
pool formed below. Then they sped on 
their way to the valley. But by the time 
they had reached the low-lying land, 


they had become lazy and sluggish, reed- 
grown and marshy. And their fascina- 
tion had been lost. 

That made us wonder if the preacher 
had planned out his discourse first. Did 
he carefully draw up an outline, with 
the main heads and sub-divisions? Did 
he fit in his illustrations so that the 
mind of the hearer would be kept alert, 
especially as he reached the halfway 
mark? Was he on the watch for cumu- 
lative effect so that, steadily building 
up his argument and developing his case 
to the jury, he would gain the verdict? 
Or did he start off with noble intent 
and one good idea as an opening para- 
graph, and trust for the best? Robert 
Burns might adopt the latter course, 
writing his “Epistle to a Young Friend,” 
and say, “Perhaps it may turn out a 
sang, perhaps turn out a sermon.” But 
the hit or miss method will not do for 
the minister to this modern day. 

Rather a tiresome trick on the part 
of some men is the use of personal in- 
cidents. It is often doubtful taste to 
relate with too much detail events in 
one’s family experience or pastoral re- 
lationships. Moreover, it may conceiv- 
ably cause embarrassment to some mem- 
bers of one’s congregation, and come 
Gangerously near to betraying confi- 
dences. 

Yet even though the average hearer 
might grow drowsy, he would certainly 
prick up his ears at some of the mis- 
quotations these sermons contain. One 
or two notable examples may be cited. 
Shakespeare, in Henry VIII, does not 
make Wolsey urge the king to throw 
away ambition, but his associate, Thom- 
as Cromwell. And the word is not 
“throw” but “fling.” The familiar state- 
ment, “Thou hast made us for Thy- 
self,” was written by Augustine, and not 
by “Polycarp, a bishop of the third cen- 
tury.” And it is generally urged that 
faith can move mountains, and not love. 
So one invariable rule must be, verify 
your quotations. 

Imagine, too, what would be the effect 
produced by one preacher. After paying 
an eloquent tribute to modern mother- 
hood, he affirmed that at least it had 
succeeded in “lowering infant mental- 
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ity!” Of course, he meant infant mor- 
tality. It was only a slip. But even 
slips are not allowed by the banker and 
the business man—especially, as in this 
case, when presumably there had been 
time for revision. 

Talking of revision, is it an indica- 
tion that our men are being overdriven 
or that they are growing a trifle careless 
about appearances? Some manuscripts 
were a model of neatness and precision. 
Others had been altered, annotated, and 
corrected with a pen, until the effect was 
anything but pleasing. That is only a 
trifle in itself, and the judges were will- 
ing to make all allowance for second 
thoughts being best. Their only hope 
is that the minister would take a little 
more care with his correspondence and 
any other matter which goes from his 
desk. Otherwise, he would certainly for- 
feit the goodwill and respect of his con- 
gsregation. 

The same thing applies to his spelling. 
Granted that some words are abominably 
prone to go wrong, there is always a dic- 
tionary as a last resort. And the min- 
ister is supposed to be not only an edu- 
cated man, but also a standard of ac- 
curacy. He must be particular even 
about trivial things like spelling. But 
to get a missive with words like irre- 
sistable, catastrophy, iceburg, consuma- 
tion, priveledge, aparent, tyrrany, im- 
mutible, and stuned (stunned), or with 
references to Gibralter, Gibraltor, and 
bolshevick, to say nothing of Simon 
Zeloates, might shake the faith of even 
an ardent supporter in the infallibility 
of the pulpit. And, please, watch the 
split infinitive, and also the apostrophe. 
Do not write “it’s” as the possessive case, 
nor insert an apostrophe when it is a 
simple plurai—e. g., “He watched the 
cloud’s gathering.” 

All is meant in kindness. We are 
jealous of the honor of the ministry. 
And our one desire is to encourage our 
brethren to rest content with nothing 
less than the best in such a cause. And 
perhaps the main reason why some man- 
uscripts proved unsuccessful may be 
found in some of the points we have 
raised. At any rate, let us check up 
on ourselves and our work, and—better 
luck next time! 


Paul’s Plan for Raising Money 
(Continued from page 60) 


“As proving through the earnestness 
of others the sincerity of your love.” 
Giving is not the only test of one’s love 
for Christ, but it is a real test. The 
word for “sincerity” here means genu- 
ineness as of money, or legitimacy as 
of birth. Actions speak louder than 
words, we say. Profession of love is good 
and necessary, but performance proves 
the quality of the profession. Chemists 
have acid tests for gold and silver. Doc- 
tors have tests for the blood, the heart, 
the lungs. Fool’s gold looks like real 
gold, but you cannot depend on its face 
value. Money talks in religion, as in 
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business. Paul does not hesitate to pre- 
sent clearly and sharply this point. 
There is a type of piety that shies off 
when money is mentioned. It used to 
be considered bad form in some churches 
to have a collection taken in church 
during the worship for fear it might 
disturb the spiritual emotions of those 
in church. Even today we usually have 
the collection before the sermon to get 
it out of the way of the sermon. There 
is such a thing as a money test of the 
genuineness of one’s profession of love 
for Christ. Let us face it squarely. Is 
our love worth a hundred cents on the 
dollar? Paul strikes at the very heart 
of stinginess and covetousness. He puts 
the sincerity of their love to the proof. 
In every relation of life love prompts 


to giving. 


4. Because of the Example of Jesus. 
8: 9; 9: 15. 

“For ye know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, 
yet for your sakes he became poor, that 
ye through his poverty might become 
rich” (8: 9). No words could be more 
beautiful. The previous rich estate of 
Jesus Christ with the Father in heaven 
was voluntarily exchanged for that on 
earth where the Son of God did not 
have where to lay his head when he 
left the home in Nazareth. We have 
only to refer to Philippians 2: 6 to 11 
to see the full commentary on this beau- 
tiful verse: “Who existing in the form 
of God, counted not the being on an 
equality with God, a thing to be grasped, 
but emptied himself, taking the form 
of a servant, being made in the likeness 
of men.” Clearly Paul had no doubt 
about Christ’s pre-existence and about 
the incarnation, anymore than Jesus 
himself had (John 17: 5). It is not 
the picture of one who “became God” 
that we have here, but of the Son of 
God “become man.” “The ineffable sur- 
render was made for you” (Plummer). 
It was not mere hardship and penury 
that Paul here has in mind, but the 
humble estate of his humanity in con- 
trast with the supreme glory with his 
Father. “He became poor when he en- 
tered the world, with a definite purpose 
to enrich his disciples, not in earthly 
goods, but in the same riches he him- 
self originally possessed in the heavenly 
world” (Briggs). Paul gives no com- 
mand concerning the example of Christ 
as an incentive to liberality. If the ex- 
ample of Christ will not spur and incite 
them to liberality, then nothing will do 
so. We can be too sensitive about the 
place of money in kingdom work. Where 
does God come in in our financial bud- 
get? The government levies the income 
tax. Christ appeals to our love for him. 
If we shut our eyes and dodge the is- 
sue, we are robbing God. “Thanks be 
to God for his unspeakable gift.” 


5. Because of the Principle of Propor- 
tionate Giving. 8: 12—1L5. 

“For if the readiness is there, it is ac- 
ceptable, according as a man hath, not 
according as he hath not.” That is the 
principle of proportionate giving. One 
who has nothing is not expected to give. 
I once knew a church that gave a small 
stipend to each member who contrib- 
uted nothing to the church funds with 
the idea that, unless in real want, one 
will give. But Paul does insist that we 
give up to our own ability, not down 
to our stingy moods. He lays down no 
definite amount for any individual, but 
leaves it to his conscience according to 
the actual facts. The income tax will 
help any one to find out what his real 


income is. Paul does not name the tithe 
of the Old Testament. But surely grace 
should do as well as law. It ought to 
do better. The tithe for the Christian 
should be the minimum, not the maxi- 
mum. The very rich should give very 
much more than a tenth as the income 
tax rises rapidly in such cases. But if 
church members today actually gave a 
tithe of their income, the denomina- 
tional boards and schools and churches 
would overflow with money for the 
Lord’s cause. Paul’s point is that equal- 
ity in liberality does not mean the same 
amount for each one. He does not de- 
sire that some shall be oppressed while 
others go free. They should bear in 
mind also that riches take wings and 
often fly away, sometimes overnight, as 
millions know to their sorrow. Your 
abundance at the present time can be 
a supply for the poor saints in Jeru- 
salem. But the tables may be turned 
some day when their abundance will be 
a supply for your want. These are 
words of wisdom for the proud and 
self-satisfied man without a liberal 
heart. 


6. Because the Money Will be Handled 
Honestly. 8: 18-24. 


Titus was Paul’s agent in the collec- 
tion in Corinth. But the churches con- 
cerned had appointed another brother 
(Luke, Erastus, or some one else) to act 
as their representative in the matter. 
Paul took this wise precaution lest “any 
man should blame us in the matter of 
this bounty which is ministered by us: 
for we take thought for things honor- 
able, not only in the sight of the Lord, 
but also in the sight of men.” Handlers 
of religious funds are answerable to 
men as well as to God. Careless keep- 
ing of books is inexcusable. Accurate 
book-keeping is right and wise. Any 
competent auditor should be able to give 
a clear endorsement of all accounts. One 
of the lamentable facts of recent finan- 
cial troubles is the embezzlement of 
funds by church treasurers. Distrust is 
thus caused on every hand. In Corinth 
another brother was added to the two 
already named (8: 22). The names of 
still others occur in Acts 20: 4. These 
“messengers (apostles, literally) of the 
churches,” deserved a welcome and open 
endorsement “in the face of the church- 
es,” a thing that some pastors avoid in 
the case of agents for denominational 
causes. Besides sending agents, Paul 
wrote letters, and made appeals in per- 
son. He was not ashamed to be a col- 
lector of money in the Lord’s work. 


7. Because of the Law of Sowing and 
Reaping. 9: 6-10. 

“He that sows sparingly will reap also 
sparingly; and he that sows bountifully 
shall reap also bountifully.” Every 
farmer knows this fact. It is axiomatic. 
There is some risk in sowing, to be sure, 
but no sowing, no harvest. Giving, 
therefore, should be a matter of prin- 
ciple and method, not done sporadically 
in a haphazard way, not grudgingly or 
of necessity as if one’s eye-teeth were 
being pulled out, but with a glad heart, 
rejoicing at the opportunity and privi- 
lege. ‘For God loves a cheerful giver,” 
literally “a hilarious giver,” one who is 
having the time of his life in using 
some of his substance for the Lord’s 
work. There is joy in giving at Christ- 
mas, aS we all know. There was joy 
in Macedonia over giving. There should 
be joy in our hearts when we give. “God 
is able to make all grace abound unto 
you.” 

(Now turn to page 92) 
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have again focused the problem 

of the relationship of one nation 
to another, one religion to another and 
of one race to another. It is not easy to 
believe that, less than seventy-five years 
ago, the black man was a chattel, a 
human being whose only heritage was en- 
slavement. With emancipation, the Negro 
was thrust into a new and strange world, 
and without training, background or ex- 
perience, forced to create a living for him- 
self, faced with the seemingly impregnable 
wall of contempt that many whites had 
helped to build. 

Immediately, the church considered the 
problem of Race Relations—one to which 
it could contribute—and it has done much 
to destroy prejudice and hate, and to 
foster equality of opportunity for the 
Negro. The eleventh annual Report of 
the Department of Race Relations of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, recently published, sees the “ulti- 
mate power of the Christian religion to 
solve race problems.” It recommends that 
“Christians be led individually and in the 
churches and allied agencies to practice 
equality of economic opportunity for Negro 
workers, setting the example within their 
own organizations.” 


The road to this equality of economic 
opportunity for the Negro is Education, 
and standing at the beginning of this 
road, pointing the way, is the Tuskegee 
Institute of Alabama. Founded by a 
Negro whose name shall ever be among 
the immortals—Booker T. Washington— 
Tuskekee Normal 
and Industrial In- 
stitute is each year 
sending forth a 
large group of fine, 
idealistic Negro 
men and women, 
who are adequately 
equipped—not alone 
in knowledge, but 
in character de- 
velopment and 
mental attitudes— 
to take their own 
place in the world. 

Tuskegee’s begin- 
nings were lowly, 
but the inspiration, 
the unselfish de- 
votion to a great 
cause and the abid- 
ing faith in God 


R tave + happenings in the world 





which were present 
in Booker T. Wash- 





The New Tuskegee 


By Edward L. Wertheim 


ington as he guided his little school have 
raised it to world-wide eminence. His 
successor is a man of like character and 
vision. 

Dr. Robert Russa Moton, principal 
since 1916, brilliant, self-effacing, ideal- 
istic, far-seeing, has upheld the noble 
purposes to which Tuskekee was conse- 
crated by its founder. Like his predeces- 
sor, he believes that “those who are the 
happiest are those who do the most for 





Pres. Robert Russa Moton 





John A. Andrews Memorial Hospital 







others.” At the fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration of Tuskegee Institute, in 1931, in 
which President Hoover himself partici- 
pated, Principal Moton, loath to receive 
the acclamation which rightly belonged 
to him, but which his modesty preferred 
to see bestowed upon others, could not 
be persuaded to take any but a minor 
part in the exercises. The brief address 
he did give was throughout a tribute to 
the former Negro slave who had done 
more for his own race than any other 
one man. 


In speaking at this half century of 
progress for Tuskegee, President Hoover 
had declared that the greatest single fac- 
tor in the advancement of the Negro had 
been the schools maintained by the states 
and by private philanthropy, covering the 
whole field of education from primary 
school through to college and university. 
“These schools,” he had said, “particularly 
under the leadership of Tuskegee and other 
universities and colleges, have been the 
most effective agents in solving the prob- 
lems created by the admission to citizen- 
ship of 4,000,000 ex-slaves without prepara- 
tion for their responsibilities. Tuskegee 
has made a notable contribution not only 
to training the members of its race for 
their part in the life of the nation, but its 
leaders have made a higher contribution 
to the adjustment of interracial problems 
which must awaken the gratitude of the 
nation.”’ 


Booker T. Washington’s conception of 
education—unique at the time—was voca- 
tional and moral training. It was only his 
indomitable courage 
and great faith 
which maintained 
him in his efforts 
to incorporate these 
principles in Tuske- 
gee, for his task 
was not alone to 
raise funds and 
procure the facili- 
ties for industrial 
education, but to 
convince both Ne- 
groes and white 
people that such a 
type of education 
was necessary. 

Today, the objec- 
tives of the School 
have not changed. 
It aims to provide 
an opportunity for 
young colored men 
and women to 
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acquire a sound vocational training so 
that upon graduation, they may be thor- 
oughly equipped for active service and 
leadership in promoting moral, educa- 
tional, industrial and economic better- 
ment in the communities in which they 
may thereafter live. Thus it is develop- 
ing the Negro leaders of the future, in- 
stilling in young students unselfish mo- 
tives, teaching them that they are being 
educated not alone for their own ad- 
vantage, but for the advantage of others 
of their race. 


Located in the heart of the Black 
Belt of Alabama, where the country 
is for miles around devoted to agri- 
culture, the Institute has naturally 
made agriculture one of its major 
courses. There are four year college 
courses in Agriculture, Home Economics, 
Technical Arts, Music, Business and 
Education, leading to the Bachelor of 
Science degree. There are two year col- 
lege courses in Business Practice, Teacher 
Training, Manual Arts and Home Eco- 
nomics. The high school courses com- 
bine standard high school training in 
academic subjects with systematic in- 
struction in trades. Twenty-nine trades 
are offered to boys, including Carpentry, 
Bricklaying, Auto Mechanics, Applied 
Electricity, Photography, Printing, Ma- 
chine-shop Practice, Painting and Tailor- 
ing. Eleven trades are offered to young 
women, among them Home Economics, 
Millinery, Applied Household Art, Cook- 
ing, Laundering, Household Manage- 
ment, Home Crafts, Dressmaking and 
Tailoring. The Nurse Training School 
connected with the John A. Andrew 
Memorial Hospital provides a three year 
course which qualifies its graduates for 
registration in 47 states. A Summer 
School for Teachers meets the require- 
ments of Boards of Education in all the 
Southern states. 


In the vocational courses, the teaching 
of the classroom is supplemented by 
demonstrations under the normal condi- 
tions of shop and field activities. These 
demonstrations, based upon facts of the 
students’ immediate observation and ex- 
perience, tend to focus the classroom in- 
struction and make it a real part of the 
students’ acquisition. The Industrial 
Schools require for admission six years 
of elementary school education. In the 
Teachers College, Business School, Train- 
ing School for Nurses, School of Music 
and Journeyman Trade Courses, fifteen 
units of secondary grade work—each 
unit representing a year’s study in a 
subject—is required. The Institute has 
been approved since 1924 as a center of 
learning for immigration students, who 
can enter the United States for study 
there as non-quota immigrants. In its 
circular of information, the Institute’s 
requisites for all students are the follow- 
ing—good habits, strength of character, 
trustworthiness and earnestness. 


Once inside, the student, boy or girl, 
dons the regular school uniform. The 
tuition fee is $150.00 annually, and the 
cost of living expenses, including board, 
room and laundry, is $20.00 monthly. 
For those eager for an education, and 
yet thwarted by lack of funds, there is a 
night school. These students are given 
day employment among the numerous 
Institute activities, where productive 
work is done, enabling them to earn 
their living expenses, and even some- 
thing towards their tuition. 

Religion has a vital part in the life 
at the Institute. On four evenings a 
week, the school assembles for evening 
prayer. Sunday services are conducted 
the year round in the Chapel, which 
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Service Of Installation Of Church 
School Officers 


By George L. Willets 


(This Order of Service to be read after 
an opening service of worship. The Pas- 
tor presides at this Service) 


S we read the history of civilized 
man we discover that from the 
earliest times, religious instruc- 
tion has been considered a sacred 

duty. Such instruction began in the 
home, but later instruction was carried 
on in connection with the temples, not 
as a substitute for home training, but 
as an additional training in religion and 
worship. In the Old Testament we find 
numerous illustrations of the assembling 
of the people together for instruction in 
the law. The Hebrews developed a reg- 
ular system of instruction in connection 
with the synagogue and it was after 
this system that the earliest Christian 
instruction was modeled. 

The leaders of the Protestant. Ref- 
ormation saw clearly the necessity of 
regular instruction if the church was to 
endure and consequently Luther said: 
“Christian schools must be established 
and maintained for God maintains the 
Church through the schools.” In Amer- 
ica, the early Protestant settlers recog- 
nized it as a duty of the church and 
State to maintain schools wherein the 
Bible and religion were taught. During 
the 17th and 18th centuries many pio- 
neer Sunday Schools began both in Eng- 
land and America, but credit for the 
first actual Sunday School goes to Rob- 
ert Raikes, who started such a group in 
Gloucester, England, in 1780, in order 
to reach poor boys and girls in that 
community who were continually going 
wrong and getting into trouble. Imme- 
diately there was strenuous opposition 
from the Church of England. The con- 
servative Scotch Presbyterians considered 
teaching on the Sabbath Day a serious 
violation of the Fourth Commandment. 
William Pitt suggested introducing a bill 
in Parliament to prohibit such practices. 
But the movement soon grew in favor 
and in seven years it was estimated that 
in England alone there were 250,000 
Sunday School scholars. The growth in 
America was even more phenomenal. 

From the very first the Sunday Schools 
depended on volunteer workers and 
teachers. This still is the case in the 
average modern school. There is de- 
manded a spirit of consecration and sac- 
rifice that comes to those followers of 


Christ who are engaged in the great 
work of building the Kingdom of God 


**(Here read the names of all newly 
elected officers and request them to rise.) 


You, who have been duly chosen and 
elected to your respective offices, are 
about to take your places in this great 
task of transmitting the heritage of our 
faith to others. If you fail, God fails 
for the time being. If you succeed, you 
are hastening the answer to the prayer 
of our Lord that the Kingdom may 
come and God’s will be done. 

Inasmuch as you have declared your 
willingness to accept the office to which 
you have been elected, I now require 
of you to answer the following questions 


Do you accept your office and promise 
faithfully to perform all the duties 
thereof? 

Do you promise to study and work for 
the unity, growth, and efficiency of 
this School as Christ gives you grace? 

Do you, the members of this Sunday 
School, acknowledge and receive these 
officers and do you promise to yield 
to them all that honor, encouragement 
and cooperation to which their office 
entitles them? (Raise right hands.) 

I hereby declare you to be installed in 
your respective offices in this Sunday 
School. 

Let Us Pray: 


Our Heavenly Father who hast called 
us to be fellow workers with Thee, we 
thank Thee for these men and women 
who have been chosen for their several 
tasks in this School. Set them apart 
for their work, that they may be con- 
secrated to Thee in body, mind and soul. 
May they graciously be able to lead the 
little children to the knowledge and love 
of Christ. May they each have the 
mind of Christ and ever grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of Him whom to 
know aright is life everlasting. May 
every child and young person take 
knowledge of them that they have been 
with Jesus and may Thy strength and 
wisdom be granted unto each one in 
abundant measure so that this coming 
year will be filled with the joy of rich 
reward in redeemed lives. And now may 
the grace and presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you each one this day, 
this coming year and _ forevermore 
Amen. 





students are required to attend. There are 
also a Sunday School, Friday Night 
Prayer Meetings, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
organizations. Sunday Evening Chapel 
Services are inspiring to listen to—for 
here the young people pour forth their 
souls exultantly in the spirituals that 
are the Negro’s unique contribution to 
American music. Booker T. Washington 
had been especially fond of these Sab- 
bath programs, and had once said to a 
group gathered in the Chapel—‘Wher- 
ever you go after you leave this school, 
I hope that you will never give up the 
singing of these songs. If you go out to 
have schools of your own, have your 
pupils sing them, as you have sung them 


here, and teach them the beauty which 
dwells in these songs.” 

The Negro’s inherent love of music is 
given ample expression. There are two 
bands—a concert and a beginners’; an 
orchestra, and the famous Tuskegee In- 
stitute Choir of 150 voices which prac- 
tices each day for one hour under the 
direction of William L. Dawson. The 
Choir was one of the highlights at the 
opening of the Radio City Music Hall in 
Rockefeller Center last December. 

The athletic program of the Institute 
consists of football, baseball, basketball 
and track events for boys; basketball, 
tennis and gymnastic training for girls 
There is a football bowl seating 4000. 

(Now turn to page 79) 
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AN ACROSTIC ON THANKSGIVING 


T Thanks be unto God for his un- 
speakable gift (2 Cor. 9: 15). 


H He went into his house; and his 
windows being open in his chamber 
toward Jerusalem, he kneeled upon 
his knees three times a day, and 
prayed, and gave thanks before his 
God, as he did aforetime (Dan. 6: 
10). 


A And whatsoever ye do in word or 


deed, do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
and the Father by him (Col. 3: 
17). 


N Now therefore, our God, we thank 
thee, and praise thy glorious name 
(1 Chron. 29: 13). 


K Know ye that the Lord he is God: 
it is he that hath made us, and not 
we ourselves; we are his people, 
and the sheep of his pasture. Enter 
into his gates with thanksgiving, and 
into his courts with praise: be 
thankful unto him, and bless his 
name (Psa. 100: 3, 4). 


. So we thy people and sheep of thy 
pasture will give thee thanks for 
ever; we will show forth thy praise 
to all generations (Psa. 79: 13). 


G Give thanks unto the Lord, call up- 
on his name, make known his 
deeds among the people (1 Chron. 
16: 8). 


| a thank my God upon every re- 
membrance of you (Phil. 1: 3). 


V I may publish with the VOICE of 
thanksgiving, and tell of all thy 
wondrous works (Psa. 26: 7). 


I In everything give thanks: for this 
is the will of God in Christ Jesus 
concerning you (1 Thess. 5: 18). 


N Now ye have consecrated yourselves 
unto the Lord, come near and bring 
sacrifices and thank-offerings into 
the house of the Lord. And the con- 
gregation brought in sacrifices and 
thank-offerings; and as many as 
were of a free heart burnt-offer- 
ings (2 Chron. 29: 31). 


G Giving thanks unto the Father, 
which hath made us meet to be 
partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light (Col. 1: 12). 


By Faith R. Williams, in 
The Sunday School Times. 


For an attractive Thanksgiving folder 
ask the publishers of this magazine to 
send you a sample of a design now 
available. 





WHAT TO DO IN NOVEMBER 


November 1. All Saints Day 
November 11. Armistice Day 
November 30. Thanksgiving Day 


* * * 


November is a month which spe- 
cializes in peace and patriotism. 
Armistice gives the minister an 
opportunity to proclaim the Chris- 
tian idea of peace and war. 
Thanksgiving offers him a chance 
to show how the foundations of 


America were religious. Use these 
opportunities. 

* +. « 
Many churches will observe 


Father and Son week during No- 
vember. The banquet has become 
an annual event with many 
churches and church schools. 


* *” 


In November prepare for Christ- 
mas. The year is fast speeding 
on its way. After Christmas there 
is the Week of Prayer, a few weeks 
of mid-winter effort and then 
Lent. If the recovery from sum- 
mer is not accomplished by the 
time you read these lines it may 
mean that the year’s opportunity 
has slipped by. 











WHAT MAKES A NATION GREAT? 


Not serried ranks with flags unfurled, 
Not armored ships that gird the world, 
Not hoarded wealth, nor busy mills, 
Not cattle on a thousand hills, 

Not sages wise, nor schools, nor laws, 
Not boasted deeds in freedom’s cause— 
All these may be, and yet the State 
In the eye of God be far from great. 


That land is great which knows the 
Lord, 

Where songs are guided by His Word, 

Where justice rules ’twixt man and man, 

Where love controls in act and plan, 

Where, breathing in this native air, 

Each soul finds joy in praise and 
prayer— 

Thus may our country, good and great, 

Be God’s delight—man’s best estate. 

—Alexander Blackburn. 


SCRIPTURES IN AN EMERGENCY 


Scriptures are being made available by 
the American Bible Society to men in 
the camps of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps through a plan developed with 
the office of the Chief of Chaplains of 
the War Department, where every fa- 
cility is extended to make this service 
prompt and effective. 


Fifteen hundred copies of a new bold- 
face Bible, just published by the Soci- 
ety, were included in the libraries sent 
out from the U. S. Army base at Brook- 
lyn to the approximately fifteen hundred 
Conservation camps which have been es- 
tablished. The Chief of Chaplains noti- 








fied the chaplains serving these camps 
that on application pocket Testaments 
would be furnished free by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society to men expressing a 
desire to own and use them. More than 
18,000 Testaments so far have been 
requisitioned by the chaplains whose re- 
quests have come from every section of 
the country. 

One chaplain wrote: “The two thou- 
sand Testaments and two hundred Bi- 
bles which you sent have been eagerly 
studied by the men to whom I have 
distributed them. Bible classes, with no 
other text-book or literature to guide 
their study, have been formed through- 
out this district and your Society should 
feel amply repaid because of the vast 
good that is already in evidence through 
your splendid generosity.” 

Recently the Chief of Chaplains was 
offered by the Society a supply of fold- 
ers entitled “Where to Look in the Bi- 
ble,” a collection of forty Bible refer- 
ences, for free distribution by the chap- 
lains to help the men in their use of 
the Scriptures. Thousands of copies of 
this folder have been asked for. 


Although the charge for these Scrip- 
tures against the Society’s limited funds 
allotted to free Scripture distribution is 
very severe it was felt that the Society 
must act promptly and effectively in 
this opportunity to help the thousands 
of young men gathered in these camps. 


To One Entering A Church 
Charles L. DeBow 


“Love built this shrine.” 
Within these hallowed walls, 
Rich now with tender memories 
Of those who once were here 
But now are There 

A blessing and a rest await. 


Struggle, tumult, greed and strife— 
All these are left without. 


Hast thou sinned? 
Receive anew forgiving Grace 


Hast thou failed? 

Look up and try again 

And take to thine own heart 
Thy Father’s proffered strength. 


Hast thou feared? 

Then trust, and walk with Him 
In confidence and Love, 

“For I am with thee to the end.” 


And as you go without these walls 
Leave here your sorrows and your cares, 
And in their stead 

Take Faith and Hope and Love, 
These three—for they are thine. 
And then within thy breast 
Great, Living Altars raise 

And meet Him there 

In silent hours of prayer 

That you may know Him here 
And live at last with Him 
Forevermore. 
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MEN’S NEED OF GOD 


Some people think materialistic sci- 
ence is sufficient, and that any attempt 
to apprehend the ultimate meaning of 
man and his world is futile. Others 
repudiate religion because they think 
the worship of God provides a false 
refuge for people who should employ 
themselves to better advantage; Russia 
believes God is a dangerous unreality, 
and acts accordingly. Still others, ap- 
parently looking upon the world as a 
vast amusement park and by their ac- 
tions declaring the chief end of man 
to be pleasure, do not bother themselves 
as to whether God is real or unreal; 
so far as the needs they feel is con- 
cerned God might as well not exist. 

Notwithstanding the grip of material- 
istic science and the lure of pleasure, 
many people find the words of Moses 
natural and inevitable, “If thy presence 
go not with me, carry us not up hence.” 
There are moments, even in the expe- 
rience of those who trust in science or 
seek the latest thrill, when age-old ques- 
tions of whence and whither become in- 
sistent; and for those to whom spiritual 
things are not momentary but central 
and compelling concerns of life, the need 
of God’s presence is inescapably real. 
—J. Francis F. Peak, Haddonfield, N. J. 


“THEY WILL NOT HEAR MY VOICE” 


I met the Master on the street last 
week. He was walking with something 
of a limp as though both of his feet 
were sore. He was looking in his hands, 
and I noticed that the old scars had 
turned red again and they seemed to 
be bleeding afresh. I ventured to speak 
to him, and I said: “Master, do you still 
suffer for the sins of the world?” Then 
for the first time he looked up at me. 
His face was very wonderful and strong, 
and I would almost say beautiful, but 
it showed signs of pain and sorrow. His 
voice was like strange music as he said: 
“Yes, I still feei pain, for so many are 
needlessly hungry, and so many are sick 
in body and soul; and they cry day and 
night, ‘What is it that is lacking in our 
world that there should be so much un- 
happiness’?” Then he hung his head 
as if in deep meditation, and, after a 
moment of pause, he spoke again as 
though he were talking to someone I 
could not see, and I heard him say:— 
“And they will not hear my voice.”— 
Mahlon B. Young, Lodi, California. 


EXPLORE THE UPPER REACHES 


A friend of mine recently told me of 
his experience in the Alaskan gold 


rushes. His first winter was spent in 
the territory of the Klondike. He was 
*All illustrations used this month are from 


sermons submitted in the 


ment’’ contest. 


“Church Manage- 





LET US GIVE THANKS 


Let us give thanks for the trifles 
that help— 
For the most insignificant things 
May often give nerve for the rou- 
tine of life 
Or furnish our spirit with wings. 
The news-boy’s glad whistle, a 
bright “Cheerio,” 


A passing “Good morning to 
you,” 
Or any small courtesy—casual as 
these, 
May help us to see the day 
through. 


Let us give thanks for the un- 
spoken things— 
For the silent enrichments of 
soul, 
That attain a rare value no mar- 
ket can quote, 
As they play their uncatalogued 
role: 
The hand-grip of friends sympa- 
thetic with love, 
The allurement of mother’s pure 
eyes, 
The reflection of heaven in the 
smile of a babe, 
Or the kiss of a Christ in dis- 
guise. 


Let us give thanks for the sure 
simple things— 
The commonest blessings we 
share: 
Those taken-for-granted depend- 
able gifts, 
Distributed free everywhere: 
The rain and the breeze, the song- 
sters and trees, 
The grass, and the roots in the 
sod, 
Good health and sound sleep, and 
a heart to believe 
In the everyday goodness of 
God. 


—William T. Thorpe 











one of a number of men employed to 
dig in a creek-bed for gold. The ground 
was frozen and covered with ice and 
snow. So before they could dig they 
had to melt the icy surface of the creek- 
bed with wood fires. They then would 
burn more wood to thaw out the ground, 
then dig as deeply as they could, and 
once more repeat the whole process. This 
was the way they worked to find gold. 


However, the next summer a new gold 
rush to this very creek was started by 
the discovery of several strata of gold 
pockets embedded in the banks of the 
creek high over the bed where they had 
spent so many cold hours working. And 
the wealth they had taken from the 
bottom of the creek was as nothing com- 
pared to the wealth taken from the 
easily accessible creek banks. The min- 


ers had kept their eyes to the ground 


and so failed to explore the upper 
reaches. 


When we become willing to lift our 
gaze from this cold unfruitful existence 
about us to the riches of grace that 
await us in the strata of life as it is 
lived in Him, we shall find the security 
that endures through the ages and that 
panic and depression cannot deflate — 
James W. Sells, Forest, Mississippi. 


THE NEED OF A VITAL FAITH 


I thought I met Jesus on my way to 
church and I said, “Come, let us go to 
my church,” and He came with me. I 
said as we started in, “This is the 
church,” but He said, “Church? Not 
my Church! My church is an assembly 
of people called out who live the king- 
dom life. It is not a building or an 
organization.” Then He sat in the pew 
and heard the singing and the preach- 
ing—saw by the expression as we sang 
that there was no response in our hearts, 
our minds drifting about during the ser- 
mon because our hearts were not ahun- 
gered, instead thoroughly fed with the 
delicacies of the world. He saw some 
folks who cherished ill feelings against 
one another. He heard them talk of 
doing their duty much like the Pharisees 
of old. He overheard a business dis- 
cussion and saw the selfishness of 
hearts. “My church?” he asked. “Oh, 
if they had the faith of a grain of mus- 
tard seed!” I heard Him saying as He 
went down the steps. “Forms again,— 
they talk about me but I know them 
not. Oh ye of little faith.”—Florizel A. 
Pfleiderer, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


CHARACTER INHERITANCE 


Parents often remind their children 
that they are the heirs and protectors 
of the family honor, the guardians of 
the family ideals; which they must, on 
no account, trail in the dust. They have 
a character to maintain, a distinction 
to defend. They must behave because 
of what they are. I know a certain 
man whose boyhood was profoundly af- 
fected by, the tradition given to him 
about his maternal grandfather. This 
pioneer was of such unimpeachable integ- 
rity that in a community of honest peo- 
ple, he was given the name of “Honest 
John.” I do not say the boy would have 
been dishonest without this family tra- 
dition of the grandfather he had never 
known; but I do assert, out of my per- 
sonal knowledge of the case, that that 
boy was never even tempted to be dis- 
honest. He was taught that he was an 
honest boy and that he must maintain 
the character which was his by inher- 
itance as well as by training—Hurd Al- 
lyn Drake, Kokomo, Indiana. 


(Additional Illustrations on page 91) 
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Toe Norturietp Pucpeit 


In this department, each month, will appear inspirational 
addresses, sermons and Bible expositions from the 


Northfield Conferences 

















The Cross Of Christ 


By Donald M. Baillie, Kilmalcolm, Scotland 


WANT to speak to you from the last 

verse I have read: “God forbid that 

I should glory save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Galatians 6: 
7-14. I think it must be admitted that 
is the kind of text that sometimes strikes 
us cold, or even repels us. Why should 
Paul say he wants to glory in a cross, 
and even say he does not want ever to 
glory in anything else? It sounds so 
gloomy. Or make the question still wid- 
er. Why does Christianity make so 
much of the cross? Why does it set 
the cross up, to cast its baleful shadow 
in the midst of this beautiful world, in 
which we want to be happy? 


I have no doubt that any number of 
illustrations of that mood might be given 
from modern literature, but I want to 
give you just one. Do some of you re- 
member a scene in one of the Irish 
plays of W. B. Yeats? The scene is in 
a little country cottage in Ireland. It 
is evening, and the family is sitting in 
the kitchen in the firelight. On the 
wall there hangs a black wooden cru- 
cifix. Presently there is a knock at the 
door, and when it is opened, in comes 
a little fairy girl, dressed in green, sing- 
ing a happy song: the very personifica- 
tion of the free happy spirit of the 
woods, of nature. Presently the little 
girl’s eyes fall upon the crucifix. She 
stops singing, hides her face and cries 
out, “Take down that ugly black thing!” 
It was just the child of nature objecting 
to the cross. Now, perhaps you and I, 
most of us good Protestants, do not take 
very much stock in crucifixes, but we 
are accustomed to being asked to turn 
our eyes toward the Crucified One, and 
do we sometimes feel like that fairy 
girl, and wonder why we should have 
to, in this beautiful world? We do not 
want to do it, because we want to be 
happy. 

People sometimes imagine this world 
was a much happier place before that 
Christian talk about the cross began. 
You know the hackneyed words of Swin- 


burne addressed to the Crucified One: 
Thou hast conquered, O pale Gali- 
lean, 
The world has grown gray at thy 
breath. 


He meant the world had been a much 
brighter place before Christ with His 
cross came to cast that gloomy shadow. 
People have often talked like that, but 
they do not do it so much nowadays. 
They used to speak of the happy old 
pagan days before the gospel came, of 
the sunny smiling spirit of ancient 
Greece, before the cross of the Christian 
gospel cast its shadow. Why then 
should Christianity come in with the 
cross and make the world gray instead 
of sunshiny? Why should Christianity 
come into your life and mine, on a sum- 
mer morning like this, to cast its shad- 
ow? Have you ever caught yourself 
asking that kind of question? What is 
the answer? 

I believe the answer is quite plain and 
simple. That is not what Christianity 
does or ever did. 

For one thing the cross which Chris- 
tianity sets up in the world never was 
a gloomy thing to cast its shadow, but 
always was a glorious thing in which 
people could exalt, and rejoice, and glo- 
ry, as Paul does in this passage. I was 
looking in the Museum in New York 
at a replica of Michelangelo’s great 
sculpture of the Risen Christ. Christ 
is not nailed on it, all the past shadow 
is gone, Christ is upstanding, victorious, 
beside him on the ground stands the 
cross, his arm round about it. He has 
endured the cross for the joy that was 
set before him, and that is the cross in 
which Christianity has always exalted. 
And even in those mediaeval days in 
which they did hold up the crucifix, 
even then the cross in which Christian- 
ity ultimately rejoiced always was that 
glorious, joyful thing of which Paul 
speaks in this passage. 

Then, for another thing, remember it 


was not Christianity that introduced the 
cross into the world; the cross was there 
already in ten thousand tragedies of 
human life, and what Christianity did 
was to transfigure and glorify it. As 
for all that talk about the happy an- 
cient pagan world, the sunny smiling 
spirit of ancient Greece before Chris- 
tianity came along, I just don’t believe 
a word of it. As Dr. Hutton was tell- 
ing us, there never was such a world 
cr such a time. No doubt there was 
happiness in the ancient pagan world, 
many smiling faces in ancient Greece, 
like any other country in any age; but 
it is largely true to say that on the 
whole and in many ways that world 
into which Christ came was a sad, and 
weary, and melancholy world, and even 
a hard, and cruel, and coarse, and love- 
less world. It had plenty of crossts, 
quite literally. Every schoolboy knows 
that brutal business of crucifixion was 
an everyday thing in those times. I 
wonder how many poor miserable run- 
away slaves or petty thieves as well as 
great political criminals had been put 
to death before Christ. It must at least 
have been tens of thousands. I wonder 
how many in the Roman Empire were 
put to death on the same morning as 
our Lord was outside of Jerusalem. At 
least we know at that spot there were 
three that morning—two others beside 
Jesus. And in those times every school- 
boy knew what it was to see the gaunt 
figure of a cross sticking out of a hill- 
side and shudder as he passed because 
he knew what it meant. Just like the 
gibbet in Scotland or England two hun- 
dred years ago. That was a common 
sight in the time of Jesus. 

And, you see, all that is typical; that 
sums up all the sin, shame, and tragedy 
of this world; that was the world Christ 
had to save; that was the situation 
Christianity had to meet. And isn’t it 
the glory of the Christian religion that 
it faced that situation and looked the 
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facts fully in the face, that it knew 
about the world it had to redeem and 
did not gloss over the facts with a shal- 
low, optimistic kind of gospel that had 
nothing to say about a cross? What 
would be the use of such a gospel in a 
world like this with its ten thousand 
crosses, sins, shames, and tragedies? And 
in spite of 19 centuries of the gospel 
in the world, these same sins, shames, 
and tragedies are with us, even in this 
beautiful place. Just wait for the daily 
paper, and every column tells of some 
tragedy. In any age every honest man’s 
conscience tells him about it as he lis- 
tens to it. I believe sometimes when we 
are rejoicing in the peace and beauty 
of this wonderful world there flashes 
before the eyes of our minds a vision 
of that tragic world in which we live; 
and then we recover from that mood 
with which I began this morning; and 
then we thank God from the bottom of 
our hearts that this Christian religion 
which has come down to us is not a 
shallow gospel of cheery sunny optimism, 
but a religion that faced the facts and 
went down into the depths and endured 
the cross before it stood up and pro- 
claimed the victory. 


And as for that question with which 
I began, why should Paul say he wanted 
to glory in a cross? That was not just 
what Paul did say. He did not say he 
wanted to glory in a cross but in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
is what made all the difference. In the 
ancient world the word “cross” was the 
most shameful, tragic, scandalous word 
in all human speech, and the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus transformed it into the 
most glorious, the most joyous. That is 
what the cross of Christ accomplished. 

But now that just leads us to a sec- 
cnd question. How did the cross of 
Christ accomplish that? Why should 
Paul want to glory even in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ? We sing about 
“the wondrous cross on which the Prince 
of Glory died.”” What made it wonder- 
tul? What made it wonderful was the 
man who hung on it, the spirit that 
was in him, the spirit in which he faced 
it. Isn’t it just partly because of that 
that we have come to call him the 
Prince of Glory? Wasn’t it just partly 
in that way that his glory was revealed? 
To begin with and in itself, the cross 
of Christ was just like any other cross, 
his crucifixion was just a public execu- 
tion, infinitely tragic and shameful. 
Jesus did not want to be crucified. 
What sane man or woman ever did or 
would? It was rather all the hopes 
and plans of his life coming tumbling 
and crashing about his ears, when this 
cross began to approach him on the 
path of duty. It was the people he loved 
and was trying to save who found him 
inconvenient and turned like a pack of 
wolves to get him out of the way, and 
managed to get him the death sen- 
tence. The death sentence in any age 
and under any circumstances is a very 
terrible thing for the condemned man’s 
relatives. Think what it meant for the 
relatives of Jesus: when His mother, 
His brothers, James, Joseph, Jude, and 
Simon, and His sisters, heard their 
Jesus had been condemned to death, 
that this scandalous thing had come to 
their family. Think of what it meant 
to the disciples of Jesus. Don’t you think 
to them at first it must have seemed 
the most dreadful thing that ever hap- 
pened in the history of the world; 
enough to make them want to doubt 
God's existence, or curse Him to His 
face, that He could let one like Jesus 
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be crucified? What must it have meant they could talk about glorying in the 


to Jesus himself when he saw it com- 
ing? To him it must have seemed to 
be just too bad to be true, too terrible 
to be allowed to happen. And not just 
for himself but for the people who were 
going to be so incredibly Godless and 
wicked as to bring it about. And we 
know from the gospel story that almost 
up to the last our Lord hoped and 
prayed that after all it might not come. 

But (this is where we come near) 
Jesus went to meet it with nothing in 
his heart but faith towards God and 
love towards men. God might seem to 
be incredibly blind and deaf, to let such 
a thing happen, but Jesus went on to 
meet it, trusting God absolutely, loving 
man utterly, thinking more of other 
people than himself, and even glad to 
be crucified, if somehow in God’s pur- 
pose it must come to that. It did come; 
but coming in such a way to such a 
man with such a spirit it shed a new 
light on everything; a new light on God, 
man, sin, love, on the forgiveness of 
sin, the conquest of suffering, and on 
the purpose of this very universe. You 
know that the crucifixion of Jesus set 
mankind thinking far more than any- 
thing else that ever happened in the 
history of the world, and when they 
thought about it, when they looked back, 
wondered, pondered, and asked questions 
this is what in the depth of their heart 
they felt about it, that somehow, very 
paradoxically, marvellously, God was 
in it. It was the most Godless thing 
ever done by sinful man and it showed 
what sin could do and was like; but 
also Christ’s way of meeting it was the 
divinest thing ever done, and it showed 
what God was like. It was a new way 
of meeting and overcoming evil and they 
felt it must be God’s way, God must be 
like that. It seemed far too good tc 
be true and yet Christ had accomplished 
it, done it, they had seen it, and they 
felt God must be like Christ. Nay, 
but far more than that. We often say 
nowadays God was like Jesus, that we 
have a Christ-like God, and a wonder- 
fully profound true thing it is to say; 
but those men of the New Testament 
said something more wonderful. They 
said God must be in Jesus. God was 
in it, not just Jesus. It was the love 
of God somehow. 


You know how the ancient Greeks 
had a beautiful legend about Prome- 
theus, the friend and saviour of man, 
who snatched fire from heaven to give 
it to man against the will of an angry 
Zeus and he was punished for it. It is 
a beautiful story; but in the New Testa- 
ment what you find there on the one 
hand is Jesus Christ dying on the cross 
in his love to men, and on the other 
hand (or rather on the same hand) 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who initiated the whole wonder- 
ful story and process of it because God 
so loved the world. As they looked 
back and remembered and asked ques- 
tions they said God was in it, God was 
in Christ, and never more than when 
Christ hung and suffered there. God 
was not just sitting in Heaven watching, 
God shared in that sacrifice. Some of 
you know how the church afterward 
got into all kinds of controversy as to 
how that could be true. But the church 
was agreed that God shared in the sac- 
rifice. The cross of Christ was the su- 
preme outcropping of the eternal love 
of God bearing the sin and suffering 
of the world. 


Is it any wonder, then, that after- 
wards, when his people looked back, 


cross? It is glorious. It does shed a 
new light on everything. Many a time 
long before Christ, in every country, in 
every age, people had kept asking the 
question, “How can God allow all the 
sin, suffering, and tragedy of the world?’ 
I do not suppose anybody on earth wil! 
be able quite to answer that question; 
but the cross of Christ did something 
better, it shed a better ray of light up- 
on the situation; and it was just this, 
that even when it is the sin of man 
that causes the tragedy, it is God that 
bears the tragedy, because God won't 
give up loving men whatever they do 
God’s one method of overcoming evil 
in men’s hearts is the method of ab- 
solute, persistent, indefatigable, inex- 
orable, forgiving, redeeming love. That 
method can bring good out of any evil 
It brought good even out of the cruci- 
fixion. And so God, from age to age, 
deals victoriously with all the crosses 
of humanity by bearing them upon his 
heart in redeeming love, eternal, inex- 
haustible. That was the light that 
shone out from the cross of Jesus. Is 
it any wonder that Paul could say he 
wanted to glory in the cross of Christ, 
and that he did not want ever to glory 
in anything else? In that very setting 
of the epistle to the Galatians Paul 
meant just precisely this: he meant, “I 
have no use for any other kind of gos- 
pel after that.” 


But now in the third place, that brings 
us to one more question I want to ask 
Can we say it ourselves? “God forbid 
I should glory except in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Can we even 
begin to say it? Let us try to think 

Sometimes you and I want to glory 
in different things. Perhaps we begin 
by glorying in our possessions, in the 
things we have; but that does not last 
long if there is any life at all in our 
souls. We soon discover that is a poor 
business. So next perhaps we begin to 
glory in our characters. I suppose every 
young man whose soul is awakened has 
come to that stage, the idealism of striv- 
ing after character. The young man 
who awakens spiritually discovers with 
Thomas Carlyle that “not what I have 
but what I am is my kingdom.” So he 
sets up before himself an ideal of char- 
acter and strives after that and glories 
in that. What could be better? And 
yet after all that is not the kind of 
thing that taken by itself ever does pro- 
duce the noblest kind of character. Tha! 
kind of thing, so self-conscious, pro- 
duces Pharisees, always standing back 
looking at themselves, exulting in thei: 
own characters. If it does not come to 
that, it is because we begin to feel our 
character is a very poor portion. If you 
and I had fine, noble, exalted, stainless 
characters, that might be something to 
glory in; but we soon come to tell our- 
selves if we have nothing better to glor) 
in than these stained unstable charac- 
ters then we are poor creatures. 

Next perhaps we begin to glory in the 
service of mankind. We dream of do- 
ing something to make the world a bet- 
ter place. We take our coats off, roll 
up our sleeves, and begin to push against 
all the evils of humanity. We try to 
set up God’s kingdom in the world 
and that sounds splendid. But we do 
not go on very long with that before 
we discover that this universe is a much 
bigger place than we thought, and the 
world is far more difficult to redeem 
than we imagined. Then we begin to 
ask ourselves what right we have to 
talk of making the world a better place 

(Now turn to page 72) 
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The Inequalities Of Life 


By George B. Stewart, Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Stamford, Connecticut 


For whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given, and he shall have more abun- 
dance: but whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken away even that which 
he hath. Matthew 13: 12. 


HE inequality of life is one of the 

| greatest perplexities any of us have 

to face. Mature men and women 

look into each other’s faces, and say, 

“If I had the brains of Jones, or his 

inheritance, or his lucky breaks, I could 

have made something great of my life 
also.” 


A child scrutinizes the face of his 
friend, and says, “If I were as strong 
as he is, or my father and mother were 
as kind, I could make something of my 
life.” 


A student watches his classmates and 
sees some with greater social facilities, 
some with nimbler wit, some with a pro- 
founder insight, some better equipped 
physically for the tasks of life, and we 
are all apt to say, “If I had such equip- 
ment, then I would have the courage 
to step out and make the most of my 
life.” 


Inequality of life is the outstanding 
characteristic of human life, in spite of 
the fact that some of the great state 
documents say all men are created free 
and equal, which is a manifest untruth. 
No one is created free, certainly none 
are equal. But in spite of the fact all 
around us are things which say people 
are free and equal, you and I know we 
are not. There are many people who 
can do certain tasks better than we can, 
and often that comes to discourage us, 
and keeps us from doing the work to 
the best of our abilities. 


The problem does not end with the 
fact that our bodies fail us, and that 
our minds often refuse to respond when 
face to face with a particular paper in 
an examination, or building a house, or 
buying a suit of clothes. 


We are face to face with inequalities 
in a much profounder realm of temper- 
ament, disposition, generosity of our 
hearts and minds. All of us are built 
differently and have had this experience. 
No one can go forward with equipment 
which we have in life of body, mind 
or spirit as if drawing dividends upon 
a security. Rather that which we had 
yesterday is worn out today, and de- 
mands constant renewal. And we dis- 


cover running roughly through life, in 
our schools, our public life, our streets, 
a double law, the law of employment, 
and the law of disuse. 


Look at the law of employment. He 
who will use the better elements in his 
temperament will have more and more 
of that quality of life. To him that 
hath shall be given. To all responsive 
souls there is that promise. He who 
refuses, saying: “I cannot do this prob- 
lem; I cannot pass this examination; 
why should I attempt to be nice to him 
or her,” takes his place in the obscure 
background of life. To such a person 
this law of disuse comes silently but 
inevitably. The one who has little and 
does not use it, he has less and less. 
We find Jesus saying, not something 
cruel or hard, but a profound observa- 
tion of life. 


Use your arms, legs, mind, heart and 
vou will have better, and if you refuse 
you will gradually atrophy. Make use 
of what you have and you will have 
more; refuse to use and save, and you 
have less and less. Some things can 
be saved too long, and then they become 
sterile and useless. Archaeologists 
picked up a jar of grain in an ancient 
tomb m Egypt, and the newspapers said 
the grain sprouted when planted, after 
nearly 3000 years. It did not sprout, it 
had been saved too long. 


Consider the things that can grow in 
a person’s life. Take your brother. This 
boy is not as well set up as some of 
the boys. He compares himself unfa- 
vorably with other boys in the gym, or 
on the playing field; he cannot take 
part in the robust games of his com- 
rades. Well, he takes stock of himself, 
end practices. He does as many of the 
world’s greatest leaders have done, taken 
2 puny body and disciplined it until it 
can exercise itself in precise and har- 
monious movement. He begins to gain 
courage as he achieves that which he 
wants. He does not ask for gratuities, 
he earns the kind of body he ought to 
have. 


Here is some strength. He takes that 
which he has, goes out and uses it. By 
a new intellect and spiritual awaken- 
ing, he is pushed forward by an inward 
urge to take his own equipment and 
use it to the full in beautiful and har- 
monious ways. Take the person who 
refuses to do it, and we find that pos- 
sibility gradually fails. 


Dr. John Meigs, the great headmaster 
of the Hill School, did not pick out the 
able men and women. He did not want 
those people who always won all prizes, 
for whom success came too easy. Rath- 
er did he pick second string men; peo- 
ple who knew limitations, disappointed 
by humiliation, who knew what it was 
occasionally to fail. He wanted that 
type of mind, that pure gold of human 
experience, hammered out by failure and 
long hopelessness, nights of trying to 
do better. He wanted that quality to 
teach his boys, and he had one of the 
greatest faculties in America. 


And many a person, boys and girls, 
men and women, in his attempt to reach 
out esthetically and appropriate the 
beauty in nature, in architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and all forms of art, 
many having been thwarted in early 
years, have refused to reach out and 
take the resources which are available 
in libraries, museums, and in the great 
outdoors. All inheritance of the past 
is ours if we will take it. Having had 
a little we should have much if we em- 
ploy what we have. 


Some of you have seen that great 
artist, Fritz Kreisler, and have heard 
him play, and you felt for a few mo- 
ments that you were in the presence 
of celestial music. He does not do that 
accidentally; he was not born a musi- 
cian. There are thousands of hours of 
patient effort in that, and we sit en- 
tranced. For any one who does work 
beautifully, effectively, who does any of 
the skilled things of life, the creative 
activities of life, there are thousands of 
hours of patient effort behind every 
achievement. Many a person says that 
is all right about other people, but how 
about this person here. 


There is many a person in school who 
slips through and feels he is unappre- 
ciated, he does not have a great circle 
cf friends, he does not seem to be able 
to pierce underneath where a person 
lives. Well, we have a little, and if in 
friendship that is used which we have, 
greater capacity will come, and earning 
and taking what God gives us, we will 
have greater capacity for friendship. We 
will have two friends for next year for 
one this year if we use the impulses we 
have today. Employment of what we 
have. 
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Some of you studying music well 
know the composition of the great Hun- 
garian virtuoso, Franz Liszt, perhaps 
the single greatest performer upon the 
piano which this world has known, as 
well as a composer. In a section from his 
biography there is a letter to one of his 
pupils which gives insight to the se- 
cret of his work. “My mind and fingers 


are working like two lost souls. Holy 
influences are all about me, I study 
them, meditate upon them, work four 
or five hours on exercises, octaves, re- 
peated notes, cadences. If only I do not 
go mad you will find me an artist some 
day.” Even the apparently gifted are 
those who employed what they had that 
they might have more today. 

If one of us has any gift, a gift of 
friendship, a gift of love and affection, 
a gift that this world cannot give nor 
take away, it is the one necessity to use 
today that gift of friendship if it is to 
come to its full vitality and fruitful- 
ness. Speak to people with the great 
gift of friendship and you find nine 
times out of ten that fine insight, that 
warmth of feeling, that sympathy, that 
quality of character which makes our 
hearts go out to them, has been 
gained through pain, disappointment, 
and hard work, and discipline. Not the 
discipline of school, or church, or fam- 
ily, but self-imposed discipline. To him 
that hath capacity for human friend- 
ship, that person shall have more next 
year. 

Sometimes we find as we face the 
temptations of daily life—common temp- 
tations like being honest and telling the 
truth for 24 hours—it is hard, and very 
few of us do it. Sometimes we say, if 
I had the mellow temperament of XYZ 
—that person does seem to be tempted 
and have such an equitable disposition 
—then my temptations would pass away. 
I wonder. 


A French writer once told the story 
of a poor man who looked at a little 
red ribbon as if to remind himself of 
something. He was wearing the ribbon 
of Napoleon’s legion, reminding himself 
there was a day when his country had 
honored him. 

Isn’t that part of the secret of meet- 
ing temptation, not feeling sorry, wor- 
rying about sins we have committed in 
the past, but reminding oneself in the 
present of whatever temptation may be, 
who you are, what you are trying to 
do. You are a child of all the past, the 
patience and heroism of the frontiers- 
men, the courage of the sailor, the lov- 
ing goodness of a mother, the wisdom 
of a seer. Taken individually, you are 
a child of God, you are not resourceless. 
In the midst of ills all resources of God 
are hastening to your rescue. 


All of us find ourselves a little bit 
like the seeds and bulbs you see planted 
along the paths and walks in the spring 
—crocus bulbs, for instance. Two bulbs 
are planted side by side, and one of 
them, by some sort of occult spark, 
awakes, throws out antennae into the 
soil, takes root, and grows to light and 
beauty. The other remains dormant, un- 
disturbed by the spark. One of them 
takes what is there—little enough—and 
grows into beauty and strength and 
blesses the whole neighborhood. The 
other thinks it is not getting enough, 
and remains dormant and black, and an 
ugly husk. 

All of us face this thing in our spir- 
itual life. Here is the person who says 
I have not much. Who are the people 
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Finally 


By John A. Hutton, Editor, The British Weekly 


“Finally brethren .... keep thinking on 
these things .... and the God of peace 
shall be with you.” Philippians 4:8-9. 


which St. Paul wrote to a church 

which, of all the churches he had 

ministered to, he probably liked 
best. For one thing, we know he al- 
lowed the Philippians to help to support 
him, a thing which I imagine he would 
have rather refused from certainly some 
of his other churches. It was a great 
compliment that a man of Paul’s inde- 
pendence and insight paid to the Philip- 
pians; he knew that it would not di- 
minish his authority with them even if 
he permitted them to assist to support 
him. They had the perfectly amazing 
distinction that it was given unto them 
to help a man like Paul do his work 
without restriction. 


He has now come to the end of a 
letter. They had written to Paul asking 
how he was getting on, and he was 
rather hard put to it to answer that 
letter with perfect candor. He did not 
like to reply to them that he was in 
prison, but what he did say was that 
the things which had befallen him had 
turned out rather for the furtherance 
of the gospel so that the name of Christ 
was known throughout that camp. I 
hazard the idea that what St. Paul 
wanted to say and did say was perhaps 
it was the best circumstances he had 
been in in the world for preaching be- 
cause there was a man chained to him. 


Then at last he said “Finally,” for 
he knew he had to stop sometime. I 
take it he put down his pen and he 
asked himself this very severe question 
that you might ask now for yourself. 
“Now that I have only one thing to 
say to people whom I love and whom 
I am never likely to see again, what 
shall I say?” I suppose he thought of 
this and that and rejected them all, 
and at last he took up his pen and he 
wrote: “Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true (that is wonderful for 
God is not indebted to us for any false- 
hood), whatsoever things are honorable, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port, if there be any virtue and any 
praise, keep thinking on these things.” 


Keep thinking. Log is the trunk of 
the word Logus. St. John’s gospel be- 
gins: In the beginning was the Logos, 
and the Logos was with God, and the 
Logos was God. The heart of the uni- 
verse was God. Whatsoever things are 
true, honorabie, just, pure, lovely, of 


‘Tm words occur in a letter 


good report, make these the Logos of 
your universe. Make these the red core 
of your world. Whatever else is made 
doubtful never doubt those eternal de- 
cencies as lying urgent at the heart of 
things. Now by urging and appealing 
to his friends that they should keep 
thinking on these things and make these 
things the Logos or heart of their uni- 
verse St. Paul implicitly is acknowledg- 
ing that they might fail to do otherwise. 
There are other things they might equal- 
ly think about. 

The heart of life is to select. Why 
do we meet almost instinctively under 
a roof and within four walls? It is 
quite frankly in order that we may keep 
out certain things. Not that we pro- 
pose to evade those things that are out- 
side, but what we do propose is mean- 
while to get our feet upon certain other 
things which we have come to know 
as of more value. Asking these people 
whom he loved to keep thinking on the 
final things St. Paul was simply asking 
them to do something which is abso- 
lutely essential. ‘The whole heart of 
life is to keep your eyes on the right 
things. By keeping those final things 
continually in the mind St. Paul knew 
very well all sorts of other things would 
inevitably happen. 

I refuse to believe there is not more 
in that story of Dagon (I Samuel 5: 
1-6) than meets the eye. I cannot read 
it without feeling some design and what 
is the design? Just this. Put fine things 
alongside other things, and down go the 
other things. It is we who support the 
devil in all these things. There have 
been any number of fine pieces of lit- 
erature how Satan would like to get 
away from certain company, but we 
won’t let him get away. We spoil the 
work of God and the intention of the 
evil one to leave us when he sees we 
are fortified against him. 

Paul addressing a company of peo- 
ple he liked best of all, people he knew 
in the world, and knowing the chances 
were he should never see them again, 
asking himself what best he could say 
to people of that kind and in those cir- 
cumstances, said: ‘“Whatsoever things are 
true, honorable, just, pure, lovely, and 
of good report, make these things the 
heart of your universe, make these 
things in a shrine in your life.” Never 
allow these to be disputed. Never lose 
the sense of the eternal distinction and 
contradiction between what is low and 
what is high. For though they be but 
a kind of pathway it is a pathway which 
as you pursue it leads on to a highway, 
and that highway is the pilgrim’s way 
to the City of God. 





who bless us spiritually? Those sinners 
who cry, “Lord, here I am, take me as 
1 am, be merciful to me a sinner.” What 
else can anyone do in the presence of 
the vast inequalities, temptations, work, 
disappointments, and accidents over 
which we have no control, and Say, 
“Lord, be merciful to me, grant me grace 
to work in this world, and courage to 
do it.” Aren’t those the main things? 
We learn by doing, and faith without 


works is dead. The law of decay forces 
us to believe day by day that if we 
refuse to use anything, it passes away. 

Crippled people have done great 
things, and their achievements and lim- 
itations have taught them the necessity 
of work. Some of you have read in 
your French classes the writings of 
Bossuet. He used to say to his boys, 
“Man is an apprentice and pain is his 
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teacher.” People, conscious of limita- 
tions, have found them their teacher, 
and instead of kneeling down in humili- 
ation on account of a poor body, have 
reached up with what they had. Pain 
has been their teacher. 

For some who see the black future 
looming ahead of them, perhaps mid- 
year examinations, family trouble at 
home, or disagreements with their room- 
mates, those people with burdens upon 
them, who have problems to face, meet 
them with resolution and with hitherto 
undiscovered courage. And powers will 
come to the willing spirit that are ut- 
terly lacking when a person lies down 
and begins to complain before the battle 
has begun. 


Beside every obscure boy and girl who 
has gone out to do work in medicine, 
hospitals, homes, churches, schools, pub- 
lic service of any nature, there are a 
hundred boys and girls who had the 
same chance, but have not appreciated 
what schools and society has for them. 

The law of employment and the law 
of disuse are ever with us! He who 
would use the qualities of friendship 
shall have more and more; he who re- 
fuses shall have less and less. If we 
use then whatever has been given we 
shall have more abundance. Whosoever 
hath not, and refuses to use what he 
has, from him or her shall be taken 
away even that which he hath. 





Paradoxes Of Christian Fellow- 
ship 


By G. Johnston Ross 


This is a synopsis of a sermon preached at the tenth an- 
niversary of the Church of the Crossroads, Honolulu. 


ET us think this morning of the true 
nature of the Christian fellowship 
and of some of the paradoxes at 
its heart. 

While we must pass lightly, because 
of limitations of time, over the subject 
of the history of the church, we ought 
to remember that in its inmost essence 
it is as old as the world, its beginnings 
being covered with the mist that veils 
the early morning of the world. Today, 
however, we begin by looking at the 
church as Jesus founded it. For wheth- 
er or not he founded church and sac- 
rament consciously and in detail, he at 
any rate started something which was 
bound to emerge as a church, as an or- 
ganized religious movement. 


I 


The first note of that early fellowship 
was inclusiveness. 

Jesus himself died about 34 A. D. In 
the spring of 51 St. Paul wrote his 
Epistle to the Galatians. Embedded in 
that letter (chapter 3 and verse 25) is 
the comprehensive charter of the early 
church: 

“There is no room for Jew or Greek; 
there is no room for slave or freeman; 
there is no room for male and female; 
you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

Here among human societies is a new 
note,—difference inside a new unity. At 
first sight one might suppose that asso- 
ciations would be strong in proportion 
to,the similarity of its members,—sim- 
ilarity of sex, race, tradition. But, as 
a matter of fact, the opposite is true 
as seen in the three oldest types of so- 
ciety,—the family, the state, the church. 
In all of them it is difference that 
makes them strong as long as they have 
a central loyalty. 

This is the first paradox of the Chris- 
tian fellowship. It is not a club, or 
fraternity. It has the widest differences, 
but there is one central loyalty. No 


other society is constituted on so wide 
a basis. 
II 

There is a second paradox, namely, 
that the focus and central object of this 
loyalty that holds the church together 
is regarded with two apparently contra- 
dictory emotions,—fear and love. 

Happy are they who can say without 
affectation: “I love the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” But there is no doubt that 
there are many members of the church 
who have no such vivid apprehension 
of Jesus. Nevertheless for these, the 
ethical rather than the mystical in type, 
there is the vision of the things he stood 
for. For them the appropriate emotion 
is awe. 

Note carefully that the awe not less 
than the love applies to Christ also! 
Paul says, “Submit yourselves one to 
another out of fear of Christ.” 

Two opposing emotions are at work. 
The one is dread, that emotion with 
which we address our moral opposite, 
our judge. The other is love, by which 
we yearn towards him and the things 
he cares for. No society on earth has 
a loyalty at its heart like this, devastat- 
ing to pride, humbling and terrifying, 
and yet at the same moment encourag- 
ing, uplifting, energizing, joyous and sat- 
isfying, as love alone can satisfy. 


III 


Once more, note how the functions of 
this society are discharged upon the 
frontier of two worlds. 

(A) We come to worship, to have 
traffic with the Unseen and Eternal. 
Here we not only seek to realize eternal 
values, but to do homage to them. And 
the church becomes a mere mundane 
Society for Social Reform if it forgets 
this. We have just passed through a 
period of craze for social reform and 
for identifying the church’s whole life 
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with agitation for improving worldly con- 
ditions. Happily we are returning to a 
deeper appreciation of worship. 

(B) We also come to serve when we 
come to church. That is, we come to 
get stimulus for the only kind of life 
that gives peace, the ministrant life. 
Our sympathies are called out, expanded, 
and enlisted to aid in our own neigh- 
borhood and unto the farthest needy 
mission field. 

In this way the eternal is brought into 
touch with the temporal. No society 
on earth other than the religious soci- 
ety has this twofold relationship between 
the Now and the Eternal. 


IV 


Again, I am sure I am in line with 
the New Testament picture of the church 
when I refer to its relation not with 
one point of time only, but with all 
time. The enduring life of him who 
said, “Because I live, ye shall live al- 
so,” binds into one “bundle of life” the 
living and the dead. The dead have 
made us what we are: they have shaped 
our faith. They are the great majority 
of the church. 

One effect of this is that we must 
never think or act as if we were the 
first Christians. What saved them in 
some sense must save us and does save 
us. The church is always a derivative 
from the past and conserver of the past. 

Yet these who constitute the great 
majority has left to us an unfinished 
task. For we have come upon a new 
time. “The dogmas of the quiet past 
are inadequate to the stormy present. 
. . . AS our case is new, so we must 
think anew and act anew.” (Abraham 
Lincoln in 1862.) 

So here is another paradox: the church 
is at once conservative and adventurous. 
No other society presents such apparent 
conflict of duties and attitudes. 


Vv 


Observe, too, the combination of dis- 
cipline and freedom in the church. 

The church ought to be the freest 
corporation on earth. At its foundation 
lay the spiritual liberty, the new way 
of being good, which Jesus Christ dis- 
covered and made plain. Yet this is but 
half of the picture: for the Christian 
man is servant of God and man. As 
Luther put it in the sixteenth century: 

“A Christian man is the most free 
lord of all and subject to none; a Chris- 
tian man is the most dutiful servant 
of all, and subject to every one.” 

Here is an obligation from which there 
is no hope of escape except into the 
service that is itself perfect freedom. 
And no society on earth other than the 
church is in bonds, yet wholly at liberty. 


VI 


The business of the church is power. 

It came into the world as a new spring 
of energy for good living. “The king- 
dom of God is not in word, but in 
power.” Jesus is “the Son of God with 
power.” Buddhism is an excellent mo- 
ral system, but it “merely points the 
way.” Christ claimed to endow with 
power, and in that power the world was 
reborn. 

Christ has thus become the creator of 
great personalities, brave saints—e. g., 
Paul, Clement, Origen, Tertullion, Je- 
rome, Ulfilas, Boniface, Columba, Augus- 
tine, Francis, Luther, Wesley, Living- 
stone, Kagawa, Schweitzer! 

And yet (and here is the paradox), 
the true Christian type is not the ag- 
gressive, strenuous man, but rather the 
derivative man who lets the new life 
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in God flow through him. This is the 
New Testament meaning of the word 
priest: “He hath made us a kingdom of 
priests,” “Ye are a royal priesthood.” 
Unfortunately we have misunderstood 
the true meaning of the title. It is not 
a claim to power but a mediation of 
power that distinguishes the priest. Let 
Christ dwell in you: let your light so 
shine that men will glorify God, the 
source of power. .... 

These are the qualities of the church 
catholic: and to share its enduring life 
as a part of that great stream of ex- 
perience, this assembly must be made 
up of those who live after the manner 
which is appropriate to these six para- 
doxes. Each of us must learn to “bring 
the sweet air of God’s unfatigued eter- 
nity into the necessitous rooms of time.” 


The Cross of Christ 
(Continued from page 67) 
or of changing mankind; for we have 
much more need to be changed our- 
selves first. There you are, back at your 
own character. 

Yet we are sick of that, sick of the 
poor. things we made of ourselves and 
the life given us, the one chance with 
God; and with many of us that chance 
is half spent already, and with many 
more than half spent, and we are sick 
of it. Have you ever felt like that? 
Paul had. What then is left? What 
can you glory in now? What do you 
want? 

You want some mighty influence that 
could, as it were, come down from above 
and swallow up all your imperfection in 
its own perfection of truth, beauty, light, 
and love. You want that Being that 
put in your heart those laws you have 
been breaking, the ideals you have never 
been able to keep; and that is God. 
You want God. If only he could come 
to you, loving you as much as ever, for- 
give your sins, and send you out again 
to do his will. If only God could for- 
give you the past, and give you the 
future, put it into your hands clean and 
unstained, a clean slate, and his own 
power and victory; and give you some- 
thing to do for him in the world, some- 
thing which would not be like your own 
poor endeavors that seemed useless, 
something that would be a bit of God’s 
own everlasting kingdom so that it 
would not be wasted and lost, but would 
be caught up in the campaign of his 
invincible kingdom. If he would only 
give you his kingdom and righteous- 
ness, which would gather up and bring 
back things you lost, even this material 
world, and the strivings after character, 
and the service of mankind, and give 
you a portion that was worth while. 
God’s own kingdom and his righteous- 
ness; something worth glorying in. That 
is what you want; nothing else will do, 
and no one else can do it. 

All for sin could not atone, 
Thou must save, and thou alone. 

If only God would do it. 

But that is just what God will do 
and does. That is just God. That is 
where God comes in. That is what 
shone out, paradoxically, if you like, 
from the cross of Jesus; that is why we 
speak of the atoning, reconciling death 
of Jesus; that is why we speak of the 
gospel—the good news—of the cross. 
It does not sound gloomy any longer. 
It sounds far too good to be true. You 
cannot believe it is‘for you. It would 


be far too good to be true, nobody could 
believe it was for them; nobody was 
able to believe it until Jesus was cru- 
cified. But it shines out from the cross, 
and now we know. 
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Power To Mortgage Church 
Property 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


rated church under congregation- 

al government have power to 
execute notes and mortgage the church 
property for construction purposes with- 
out express authority from the congre- 
gation? This question was answered by 
the Arkansas Supreme Court in the re- 
cent case of Hale v. Central Bank, 43 
S. W. 2d, 530. 


Incidentally, the experience of the 
church in this case is an object lesson 
te church trustees, suggesting caution 
in issuing notes and mortgages without 
being assured that the proceeds will be 
applied as intended. 


The Arch Street Baptist Church, Lit- 
tle Rock, authorized the trustees to con- 
tract with a builder to erect a church 
building at a cost of $26,755. After this 
sum had been largely, if not totally, 
expended the building still remained un- 
completed. Thereupon the _ trustees, 
without further action by the congrega- 
tion, issued notes to the contractor ag- 
gregating more than $6,000, and secured 
the same by a mortgage upon the prop- 
erty. This was done to enable the con- 
tractor to raise money to complete the 
structure. But the contractor negoti- 
ated the notes and mortgage and di- 
verted the proceeds. He did no further 
work on the building. 


D: the trustees of an unincorpo- 


Members of the congregation sued to 
cancel the notes and mortgage in the 
hands of third parties, to whom the 
same had been transferred by the con- 
tractor, claiming that the trustees had 
no power, without authority from the 
congregation, to issue the notes and 
mortgage. 


Upholding the validity of the notes 
and mortgage, the Supreme Court said: 

“The general rule of law is that duly 
elected trustees of churches operating 
under congregational government hold 
the naked legal title to the property 
and have no authority to mortgage same 
unless authority to do so is conferred 
upon them by resolution voted by a 
majority in number of the congregation 


in a meeting called for that purpose 
: . . The general rule announced in 
these cases has no application in this 
state to contracts entered into or notes 
and mortgages executed by trustees of 
congregationally governed churches to 
erect buildings. In Arkansas the status 
of trustees of congregationally governed 
churches is fixed; .... and authority 
is conferred upon them to improve the 
property by section 8638 of C. & M. Di- 
gest, which is as follows: ‘The trustee 
or trustees for the time being of any 
religious society aforesaid shall have the 
same power to defend and prosecute 
suits at law or in equity, and do all 
other acts for the protection, improve- 
ment and preservation of said property 
as individuals may do in relation to 
their individual property.’ 

“The erection of a church building 
constituted an improvement of the prop- 
erty in the instant case, and authority 
te raise the money on negotiable notes 
secured by mortgage was conferred up- 
on the trustees by the statute when it 
conferred upon them authority to im- 
prove the property ‘as individuals may 
do in relation to their individual prop- 
erty.’ It cannot be gainsaid that an 
individual has a right to mortgage his 
individual property to obtain money 
with which to improve same. But for 
this statute the trustees could not have 
pledged the property to raise money 
with which to construct a church build- 
ing without action by the congregation 
The statute conferred such authority 
upon them.” 


PRAYER 


For all the glow of life and work 
when the zest of their youth is on 
them, we thank Thee, Lord, and for 
those swift words of thine, that never 
will leave us alone again, in our little 
hiding places. It seemed just then that we 
were tired, but do thou lift up our faces 
in the light of Thy love and Presence, 
and the weariness shall drop out of our 
souls. Put back the longing and the 
radiance over it. Steady our feet, and 
in Thy hands hold the harvest. We 
follow now. Amen. 


CHU! 


—_—_—— 
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SCARS 






A Drama of War and Peace 








Scene. The living room in the Dur- 
wood home. It may be entered by a 
door at left or right, both of which com- 
municate with other portions of the 
house. The furnishings are simple, un- 
elaborate pieces consisting of a small 
library table covered with papers and 
things, an accompanying chair, two oc- 
casional chairs, a radio upon which is 
a bouquet of cut flowers, a magazine 
rack, a few pictures, and two lamps 
which are burning as the curtain rises. 

It is the evening of November 10. As 
the scene opens we find Glen Durwood 
seated at the table. He is a man of 
thirty-seven, prematurely old, gaunt- 
faced, stern, silent. But there is a no- 
ticeable boyishness about him for all of 
that, even a peculiar handsomeness with 
which one is fascinated and awed as 
well. He is the victim of shell-shock 
and carries in his eyes much of the 
horror and suffering of war. His move- 
ments are often mechanical. As we 
study him we cannot help but forget 
our own trivial hindrances and be led 
to recall the greater tragedies preying 
upon the lives of those who fought in 
the last great war. We see him stoical 
at first. Then he takes up a book and 
turns it over in his hands. He lays it 
aside. For a moment he is lost in 
thought. Then he shakes his head and 
bends himself wearily over the table. 

Carol Durwood enters from left. She 
is younger than Glen by ten or more 
years, @ pale, over-strained girl hiding 
behind a forced congeniality and gay- 
ness. From her quick, methodical ac- 
tions one imagines that the duties of 
the entire household rest upon her. See- 
ing Glen bowed over the table she hesi- 
tates near the doorway. 

Carol. (quietly) Glen? (with a touch 
of anxiety) Glen! 

Glen. (raising himself slowly before 
he speaks) Yes, Carol. 

Carol. (affecting cheerfulness) I 
thought you were sleeping. 

Glen. Sleeping? (she puts a hand on 
his shoulder which he takes quietly. He 
looks off into space) No, I wasn’t sleep- 
ing. I was thinking, Carol. Your broth- 
er was thinking thinking. 

Carol. (playfully, to hide her misgiv- 
ings) What’s the good of it? (with 
a barely perceptible touch of bitterness) 
Everything is thought out—settled for 
us—has been, long ago. We think, but 
it doesn’t change things. (he looks 
at her blankly. She changes her mood 
and continues cheerfully) But come, 
George will be here in a minute and we 
have a lot to do. I’ve refreshments to 
get; and this room is a sight! (she be- 
gins tidying things) Pipes, papers, books! 
Just like a man. And here—what’s this? 
(she rums across a piece of stationery 
on the table.) 

Glen. Carol! (he snaps it from her 


hand and holds it guardedly) Mine, 
Carol, mine! 
Carol. Why, of course it’s yours—your 


letter. 





By Marcus L. Bach 





SCARS 


SCARS is a _ story drawn 
from observation of a shell- 
shocked veteran and the intrigue 
surrounding him. It should not 
be attempted for production un- 
less the group will approach it 
with sincerity, intelligence, and a 
determination to handle its minut- 
est details in the highly-dramatic 
fashion of which it is worthy. Its 
action and pantomime is as im- 
portant as its dialogue and it pre- 
sents unusual opportunity for in- 
tense portrayal. 

While many churches will not 
permit its presentation in the 
church chancel proper it will adapt 
itself to the platform of the parish 
house, the Sunday School audi- 
torium, or the stage of the little 
theatre. 

The cast should strive through- 
out to create an atmosphere of 
foreboding and intensity; no one 
in particular seeking to “star’; all 
uniting for the success of a thrill- 
ing production. 

Ministers desiring to secure suit- 
able new plays for their dramatic 
groups would do well to read the 
advertisement of the Guild of In- 
spirational Drama on page 98 of 
this issue. 











Glen. (jealously) My letter—to my 
buddy. (he looks at her perplered, as 
much as to say, “Don’t you under- 
stand”?) To my buddy. You didn’t think 
I’d forget him, did you? Even though 
it is ten years since we left! Ten years? 
Or was it yesterday? (he turns the 
thought over in his mind) Yesterday— 
tonight! Maybe it was tonight! Maybe 
we only dream! Time? What is time? 
As long as one remembers! 

Carol. (fearful that he grow too over- 
wrought, she interrupts cheerfully) 
George is bringing a friend with him 
tonight. 

Glen. (abstractly) As long as one re- 
members. 

Carol. I’m going to fix some refresh- 
ments. We'll get some music on the 
radio and plan to have a real good time. 
You must cheer up, Glen. 

Glen. (rational for the moment) I'll 
be cheered up, Carol. I'll be all right. 
(he gets up and smiles at her, for the 
time he is an altogether different per- 
son) Has your elder brother ever failed 
you? Tell me now, has he? 

Carol. (happily) No. 

Glen. That’s what I am, your elder 
brother. And you’re my only sister. (he 
puts his hand on her shoulder gently 
and smiles)—and the best pal a fellow 
wants. My little general! Say, you’ve 
put up with a lot! 





Carol. Now you stop that nonsense 
and run along. Put those books in order 
and then you can help me in the 
kitchen. 

Glen. Very good, general. (while Carol 
arranges the bouquet on the radio and 
completes other little tasks, he puts some 
books together between book-ends. One 
notices, however, that he is gradually 
lapsing into an incoherence. Both his 
movements and his facial expression in- 
dicate this. The effect is partially pro- 
duced by his examination of the letter 
he has written—which he looks at again 
and again. Suddenly he straightens as 
though listening for a sound. His eyes 
take on a cold, blank expression. He 
speaks, awed at first, then louder and 
with a touch of ferocity.) Drums! Drums 
—do you hear them? 

Carol. (wheeling about, staring at him) 
What is it, Glen? 

Glen. Drums! Plain as day! 
nearer—nearer all the time! 

Carol. (afraid, knowing that it is best 
to agree with him) Yes, Glen,—drums, 
coming nearer. 

Glen. (turning on her) Do you hear 
them? 

Carol. Plainly. But now we must go 
and get the refreshments made. 

Glen. (fiercely) You don’t hear them! 
Nobody hears them but Glen! (he holds 
to the table) And nobody hears those 
shots! There—that one! And that! / 
hear them! And the screaming—I/ hear 
it! Yes—God, 7 hear it! (he presses 
the back of his hand hard against his 
forehead) All of it—always! And they 
never stop! (with his next words he 
brings his open hand down upon the 
table with a crash) God, they never 
stop! (as Carol recoils at his outburst 
he sinks into his chair, stoical and fixed. 
In a moment he shakes his head and 
bows himself wearily.) 

Carol. (gently) Glen. 

Glen. (he looks up at her, dazed at 
first; then, sadly) Poor little general 
Poor, good little general. 

Carol. Poor—Glen. 

Glen. (passing his hand across his 
forehead) George’ll be here. He’s near 
the door now. Yes, he’s near the door! 
And we’ve got work to do. 

Carol. Lots of it. (she takes his hand) 
You'll have to butter some sandwiches. 

Glen. (now apparently normal) And 
whip some cream. (he gets up) You'll 
let me whip the cream, won’t you? 

Carol. Of course. And lick the dish, 
too. 

Glen. (putting his arm around her) 
I should do everything, Carol. You ought 
to rest—take it easy—you’re all in—tak- 
ing care of the house and George and 
me. 

Carol. Nonsense. Come on. (she ush- 
ers him off left.) 

Glen. (protesting, seriously) I mean it, 
Carol. You’ve had a hard time of it—. 
I tell you what let’s do—/(his voice is 
lost in their exit. After a moment 


Coming 


George Durwood and a friend enter 
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from right. They are both dressed for 
the street. The former is thirty or there- 
abouts; slender, nicely-appearing, resem- 
bling his brother in many ways but more 
athletic and alert. His friend is Calvin 
Lengley, an unscrupulous fellow a few 
years George’s senior. He has sharp, 
furtive eyes, and a careless, almost slov- 
enly bearing. George is noticeably ill at 
ease as he takes off his coat and hat.) 

Calvin. So this is where you hold 
camp, eh? 

George. Let me take your things. 

Calvin. Okay. (he removes his hat and 
coat and gives them to George) It’s all 
right if I smoke, ain’t it? 

George. Yes. He smokes, too. 

Calvin. Who? that phoney brother of 
yours? 

George. (flaring) Don’t call him 
“phoney,” do you hear? 

Calvin. Well, shell-shocked. What’s 
the difference? You don’t love him such 
a terrible lot yourself. And why should 
you? He’s really not the same fellow 
you had for a brother before the war. 
He’s a burden now—he’s dangerous. 

George. (patiently) Just the same, Cal, 
he can’t help it. It’s not his fault. He’s 
the victim of war. Something he 
couldn’t control and didn’t know very 
much about. 

Calvin. Say, what’s gotten into you? 
That’s not the way you talked this after- 
noon. Are you getting squeamish about 
our plans? 

George. No—no, I'll go through with 
it. Let me put up these things. 

Calvin. Okay. (George evits, left. Dur- 
ing his absence Cal makes himself at 
home and after looking things over dis- 
covers the letter Glen has been writing. 
He reads it deprecatingly and smiles to 
himself. As George reappears accom- 
panied by Caroi he returns the paper 
quickly to the table, too late, however, 
for them not to catch a glimpse of his 
act.) 

George. Carol, I’d like to introduce 
my friend, Calvin Lengley. 

Calvin. Oh, your sister, eh, George? 
How-do-you-do? 

Carol. (none too cordially) Good-eve- 
ning. 

Calvin. I’ve heard a lot about you, 
Miss Durwood. George never stops talk- 
ing about his sister— 

George. No fellow could have a bet- 
ter one, that’s sure. Why, do you 
know— 

Carol. (smiling) Nor one who has a 
greater dislike for being talked about. 
Now you entertain Mr. Lengley for a 
few minutes. There’s the radio and— 

Calvin. Oh, we'll get along. We've 
got some things to talk over anyway. 

Carol. You'll excuse me then. 

Calvin. Go right ahead. 

George. Don’t go to any trouble, Carol. 

Carol. Glen will be in later. 

Calvin. (bluntly) Too bad about your 
brother, ain’t it? George has told me 
about him. But then, it’s war. 

Carol. (slowly) It’s war’s aftermath. 

Calvin. (affected by her tone, but 
quickly recovering) Yes, that’s right. 
(Carol exits left, Calvin waits until she 
has gone, then he says, unkindly) War’s 
aftermath! There’s no use getting po- 
etical about it! 

George. (evenly) What were you look- 
ing at when we came in? 

Calvin. (aroused) Say, don’t talk to 
me like that! You forget how we stand 
—me and you. (he sits on the table and 
faces George defiantly) Maybe I’d bet- 
ter review a little story for you—just in 
case your memory’s bad. 

George. Oh, forget it. 

Calvin. (maliciously) Now you listen 
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to me. I’ve settled quite a few accounts 
for you—gambling debts, to be exact. 
And but for me you’d be in a pretty 
tight spot. 

George. I am in a tight spot. No 
matter what his condition may be, he 
is my brother. Tonight we want to dope 
him and get his money. 

Calvin. Right! And why? Because 
he’s got plenty of it. Left him by an 
aunt, you said. If he should die—that’s 
what you said—the money’d be yours. 
But he won’t have to die. The stuff 
I’ve got will— 

George. You said he might die from 
its effects. You told me that before. Do 
you know what we’re doing? 

Calvin. Well, would you rather have 
me take some other steps? I could put 
you in a worse predicament if you want 
it. I might tell your dear little sister 
just what kind of a rotten gambler you 
are and where— 

George. (fearfully) Stop it! 

Calvin. You wouldn’t like that, eh? 
(he laughs and slaps George’s shoulder 
reassuringly) Oh, come on. It’s a cinch. 
Look here, I’ll show you what I was 
reading. (he picks up the letter) Listen 
to this: “Dear Buddy—There is talk of 
peace again. What do they mean? 
Where do they expect it to begin when 
men have forgotten God? I saw a vision 
last night. Christ over No-Man’s- Land. 
They shot at him. The chaplain laughed 
at me. You will understand. I hate the 
noise. And the drums. They laughed 
at the vision. You won’t laugh. They 
talk of peace again. Something about 
Christmas—it’s not very plain.” (he puts 
the letter aside disgustedly) And that’s 
the way it rambles on. No sense—just 
words. Rot! 

George. (quietly) I don’t know whether 
it’s rot or not—but it haunts me! (em- 
phatically) Yes—it haunts me! 

Calvin. Sure—why not? 

George. But you don’t understand. 
That buddy of his is—dead. He was 
killed in action at the time Glen was 
shell-shocked. Still he writes to him. 
He’s always writing to him. 

Calvin. Well, the fellow’s crazy. He’s 
dangerous, that’s all. Now see here. 
It'll take me just a second to drop a 
little powder I have in my pocket into 
his glass. I’ll reach for something on 
the table and let it fall into it. That’s 
all there’s to it. In a couple of days 
it’ll all be over and you can be on your 
way to a new start, free from debt, and 
ready to begin life all over. I’ll be easy 
on you. 

George. (suddenly) No! No, I won’t 
go through with it! (awed) It’s never 
struck me before just what we were do- 
ing! 

Calvin. We're doing to one poor, 
wretched fellow what was done to thou- 
sands during the war. And it was all 
legal, too—when you come right down 
to it. We were forced to do it! The 
fellows whose lives we took then were 
strong, healthy, in their right minds. 

George. (angrily) You and your silly 
arguments! I won’t go through with it, 
I tell you! 

Calvin. Oh, won’t you? Well, I’ll have 
to let the family in on some of your 
secrets then. Maybe they’d enjoy hear- 
ing about the escapades of their little 
boy, eh? 

George. Yes, maybe they would. And 
maybe they’d forgive me, too! 

Calvin. (with quiet foreboding) But I 
wonder if they could keep you out of 
the hands of the sheriff—unless I agreed 


George. (pleadingly) But we can’t go 





through with this, Cal. Give me a few 
more days. I’ll fix it up some way. Hon- 
est, I will. 

Calvin. We'll fix it up now! Tonight! 
And in the way I said! (there is evidence 
of the approach of someone off left.) 

George. No! (but Calvin smiles know- 
ingly and turns away. Glen enters. He 
goes directly to the table and picks up 
the letter. Holding it jealously he eyes 
them with suspicion.) Glen, this is Mr. 
Lengley. 

Calvin. (extending an _ over-cordial 
hand) I’m glad to meet you, Glen. 

Glen. (continuing to stare at them) 
Did you see it? 

Calvin. The letter. 
not. 

George. We just came in, Glen. 

Calvin. I’m not in the habit of look- 
ing at things that don’t concern me. 

Glen. I laid it here (indicating a place 
on the table) Now it was here. 

George. Carol came in—looking for 
something. Maybe she moved it. What's 
the difference? 

Calvin. (seating himself) It’s nothing 
important anyway. 

Glen. (evenly, as he studies Calvin) 
No—just words. (Cal looks at him, 
George starts, wondering whether Glen 
has been listening outside) Words. But 
I saw Him! (he grows emphatic) Saw 
Him, I tell you: Christ over No-Man’s- 
Land. He tried to speak. He moved His 
lips but there was too much noise. Too 
much noise to hear what He was trying 
to say. (quietly) And men wouldn’t look 
up. 
Calvin. (after a moment, as though to 
egg him on; with an assumed serious- 
ness) That’s the trouble with them, 
ain’t it? There ought to be a law that 
everybody should look up at least an 
hour every day—if only so’s to see a 
cloud or maybe a Star. 

George. (irked at this by-play) Quit 
that, Cal. 

Glen. (bewildered) No ... . (then, 
as though drawn to Cal because of his 
remark) You understand. He under- 
stands, George. “We are all brothers 
at heart’—that’s what he says. (he re- 
fers to the letter) Brothers at heart. 
The same sins and the same God. He 
wouldn’t shoot at them—even if he had 
the chance. 

Calvin. (feigning interest) Shot into the 
ground, or the air, eh? 

Glen. (as though to visualize) That’s 
it. “Thou shalt not kill,” he used to 
say. “And I won't,” he said. He didn’t. 
That’s why he’ll understand about what 
I’m writing. He won’t laugh. 

Calvin. (treating him like a child) I 
should say he won’t. He’ll be glad about 
it. 

Glen. (absently) I want him to be 
glad. 

Calvin. Where does your friend live? 

Glen. My buddy? Yes—he lives with 
his father. In a large, white house. It’s 
quiet there. No noise, no shells, no sound 
of planes or drums. Only peace—always 
peace. That’s what he says. 

Calvin. Oh. he writes to you, too, does 
he? 

George. (unnerved) Stop it, I tell you! 

Calvin. Oh. rot! (he gets up and pats 
Glen on the shoulder) You just stick 
to your story. George is a little squeam- 
ish tonight. 

Glen. (passing his hand over his fore- 
head, gradually clearing) No. I made 
him that way. I and my foolish talk. 
It clears up now. 

George. Sit down, Glen. Let’s talk 
everything over. 

Calvin. (with a sneer) That’s an idea. 


Why, certainly 
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Glen. I’m sorry. Awfully sorry. But 
I'll be all right. A person has to keep 
himself in hand. A person has to go 
slow—that’s it. That’s what they told 


me, “go slow.” (He pulls himself to- 
gether and becomes perfectly normal) 
So we'll just have a good time tonight. 
Turn on the radio, George. 

Calvin. Sure, let’s have some music. 

George. I’m not in the mood for it. 

Glen. Oh, come, George. I said I was 
sorry. And see here—shouldn’t this cheer 
us up? (he looks off left) Here’s Carol 
with—(she enters with a tray and he 
goes to her) tea, sandwiches, cakes— 

Carol. (setting it down on the table) 
With more in the kitchen. 

Calvin. Say, who’s the cook around 
here? 

Glen. Oh, we all work together. 

George. Let me help, Carol. (the next 
few lines are intended to bring out the 
spirit that exists between the three, a 
spirit of which Calvin is noticeably 
jealous.) 

Carol. Glen butters the bread. 

Glen. (as they set the things around 
on the table) Which is nothing. You 
bake the cakes. 

George. Remember that I go to the 
store after the things. 

Glen. You’re the official taster, too. 
Don’t forget that. 

Carol. And sometimes 
dishes. (she laughs.) 

Calvin (pointedly) Not nights, I'll bet. 

Carol. (turning on him) Why do you 
say that? 

Calvin. He gets down town too early 
—seems to me. 

George. Cal likes to hear himself talk. 

Carol. I’ll have to get the napkins. 

George. Let me go, Carol. (he starts 
off left.) 

Carol. In the top drawer of the buf- 
fet. 

Glen. I hope you like good strong tea, 
Mr. Lengley. 

Calvin. Give me anything strong— 
that way. 

Carol. (to contribute to the pleasant- 
ness of the occasion) Now, I think your 
bark is worse than your bite. (to Glen) 
Draw up the chairs, Glen. You three 
boys can sit at the table. You here, 
Glen. (she indicates the desk chair 
where she has set Glen’s cup.) 

Glen. Very good, general. (he begins 
to bring up the occasional chairs. Carol 
takes the other things from the tray 
and then turns to set the tray on the 
radio. For a moment both their backs 
are turned and during the instant Cal 
takes a small phial from his pocket and 
pours its contents into Glen’s cup.) 

Calvin. (during his act) He calls you 
general. That’s rich. (he has emptied 
the phial and quickly replaced it to his 
pocket.) 

Glen. That’s what she is. And the 
bravest one any army wants to be boast- 
ing about, too. (George returns with the 
napkins.) 

George. (giving them to Carol) Here 
you are. Where are you going to sit? 

Glen. I’ll get her a chair. (he evzits.) 

Carol. Never mind. (she places the 
napkins around.) 

Calvin. (to George) Your brother sits 
there (indicating) you and I have easier 
places. (he smiles knowingly. George 
stares at him as though to say, “You 
certainly haven’t done anything foolish, 
have you?” Cal shrugs and begins tap- 
ping a cigarette on the back of his 
hand.) 

Carol. Sit down, boys. (as they go to 
their places she starts to turn on the 


you wash 





There Was More To This Story 


plagiarism were getting away to a 
flying start. In that issue of Church 
Management we published in paral- 
lel columns excerpts from two sermons 
which looked to us like a clear evidence 
of plagiarism. The first column gave 
the material as it appeared in a British 
weekly, after the sermon had been 
preached from a London pulpit. The 
year was 1920. The second column gave 
the excerpts as they appeared in a book 
written by an American author and pub- 
lished in 1923. It looked as if the book 
author had helped himself to some one’s 
ideas. 
But recently our attention has been 
called to the fact that we told but two- 
thirds of the story. For before the ser- 


LT: December, 1931, our articles on 


mon had been preached in the London 
pulpit it had appeared as an editorial 
in an American religious weekly. The 
author of the editorial was the author 
of the book published in 1923. So now 
the story stands like this: publication 
in America in early 1920 by an author 
we will call A; next, delivery from a 
London pulpit and publication in a Brit- 
ish paper by a minister author we will 
call B; third, the book publication by 
author A. 

In the original publication of the in- 
stances of plagiarism no names were 
used. Probably very few readers sought 
the source of the material. But we feel 
that to be fair to author A we should 
complete the story as we are doing here. 
The parallel columns tell the tale. 


AUTHOR A 


From a _ Lenten editorial 
which appeared in an Amer- 
ican religious weekly in 
March, 1920. The theme was 
“The Spring Song of the 
World.” 


I.: “The world’s great spring 
song is not Mendelssohn’s but 
God’s. We catch some of its 
strains in that melodious word 
in the Epistle to the Romans, 
‘Be ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your mind.’ That 
great word of Paul’s is the 
chord of a divine Spring Song 
which runs through the Bible 
and through life. Human lives 
are transformed during the 
progressive miracle of March, 
April and May, by coming in- 
to a new relationship to 
heaven.” 


B.: “For spring does not 
begin with violets but with 
astronomy. Before we have 
the song of the robins we 
must have the music of the 
spheres. Both the music and 
the violets are, in a very real 
sense, branches of astronomy.” 


C.: “If you would ask the 
little wild flower just peeping 
out of the earth along the 
roadside, ‘What do you need, 
little flower?’ and that little 
flower could answer, it would 
say something like this, ‘Oh, 
I need the sky; I need the 
sea; I need the wind and the 
rain.’ It is a large demand 
for a little flower to make, 
but it needs all the infinities 
of sky and sea in order that 
it may fulfill the destiny of 
that one little flower.’ 


D.: ‘Men are busy plant- 
ing gardens; they are marking 
rows along which the fruits 
of co-operation, peace and 
progress may grow. Con- 
gresses, parliaments, and as- 
sociations are busy writing 
programs—arranging trellises 
along which the morning glo- 
ries of good will and justice 
are to climb.” 


AUTHOR B 


From a sermon preached in 
an English Church in 1920 
and in the same year pub- 
lished in a magazine devoted 
to sermons. The sermon theme 
was “God’s Spring Song.” 


I.: “The world’s great spring 
song is not Mendelssohn’s. 
The world’s great spring song 
is God’s. We catch some of 
the melodious strains in this 
Epistle to the Romans. ‘Be 
ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your mind.’ There 
is a great divine Spring 
Song which runs through the 
Bible and which runs through 
life and it is always keyed 
to exactly the same kind of 
motif. Human life is trans- 
formed, just as the earth is 
transformed, by taking up a 
new relationship to heaven.” 


B.: “In spring-time the vi- 
olets do not come first. The 
adjustment of the planets 
comes first, and the violets 
come second. The song of 
the robin always follows the 
music of the spheres.’ 


C.: “I said to that little 
flower growing there, What 
ails you? Oh, said the little 


crocus, I want the universe. 
I said, what! You want the 
universe? Why, you are not 
an American Beauty rose, 
you are not a magnolia 
bloom, you are not some 
magnificent floral specimen; 
vou are only a little, meek, 
modest crocus. But the cro- 
cus said nevertheless, If I 
am to come to my maturity 
I need the ministry of the 
infinities.”’ 


D.: ‘Now what are our par- 
liaments and congresses and 
senates trying to do? This 
group and that are busily 
building a trellis along which 
the morning glories of good- 
will and understanding may 
grow.”’ 


AUTHOR A 


From a volume published in 
the United States with the 
copyright date 1923. Sermon 
theme: ‘“‘The Spring Song.” 


I.: “The world’s great Spring 
Song is not Mendelssohn’s 
We catch some 
of its strains in that melo- 
dious word in the Epistle to 
the Romans, ‘Be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of 
your mind.’ That great word 
of Paul’s is the chord of a 
divine Spring Song which 
runs through the Bible and 
through life. Human lives 
are transformed, just as the 
earth is transformed during 
the progressive miracle of 
March, April and May, by 
coming into a new relation- 
ship to heaven.” 


B.: “For spring does not 
begin with violets but with 
astronomy. Before we have 
the song of the robins we 
must have the music of the 
spheres. Both the music and 
the violets are, in a very 
real sense, branches of astron- 
omy.”’ 

C.: “If you should ask the 
little wild flower just peeping 
up out of the earth along 
the roadside, ‘What do you 
need, little flower?’ and that 
little flower could answer, it 
would say something like 
this: ‘Oh, I need the sky; I 
need the sea; I need the wind 
and rain.’ It is a large de- 
mand for a little flower to 
make, but it needs all the 
infinities of the sky and sea 
in order that it may fulfill 
the destiny that God has for 
that one little flower.” 


D.: Later in the sermon, 
“Men are busy planning gar- 
dens. They are marking rows 
along where the fruits of co- 
operation, peace and progress 
may grow. Congresses and 
parliaments and associations 
are busy writing programs— 
arranging trellises along which 
the morning glories of good 
will and justice are to climb.” 





dial of the radio. George is thoroughly 


distraught.) 


Carol. 


Thanks, 
down and begin. 


Glen. Now, you sit 
(Glen seats himself 


George. Don’t turn that on. 
Carol. Why, George, what’s the mat- 
ter? 


George. Don‘t turn it on. Let’s get 


along without it for a change. 
Calvin. (amused) George wants to talk. 
Glen. (returning with a chair which 
he sets near the others) There you are, 
Carol. 


and she takes up the sandwiches) Will 
you have some, Mr. Lengley? 

Calvin. Thank you. (he helps himself. 
George watches Glen who seems in good 
spirits. At times George seems on the 
verge of speaking, of crying out, but he 
controls himself. They are served and 
pass inconsequential remarks. Suddenly 


(Now turn to page 77) 
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Stamp Issue Helps Church Meet 


Financial Problems 


ernment financing in the days of 

the world war. One of the features 

was the floating of bond issues with 
the bonds in denominations as low as 
one hundred dollars. Every one who 
could, bought them. But after every 
effort had been made to sell the bonds, 
another, suited to those who could not 
raise the one hundred dollars, was de- 
vised. It was an investment in War 
Saving Stamps. These could be pur- 
chased at any post office. The stamps 
were attached to a book which was pro- 
vided. When a sufficient amount had 
been saved in this way the book could 
be exchanged for a bond. 


We have been going through a period 
of financial stringency in the churches. 
Before the depression it was possible to 
finance most enterprises through gifts 
of considerable size. People did not 
talk much in terms of nickels and dimes. 
But in the past few months these coins, 
and cents also, have been recognized. 
We are not at the bond buying stage in 
church finance right now. So enters 
the Loyalty Stamp Plan. 


Just to show, in detail, how the plan 
works we will begin with a local church 
which faces a special problem. The 
Loyalty Stamps are not suggested as a 
substitute for the regular money raising 
methods of the church. The scheme has 
been developed to provide for special 
emergency funds which cannot be in- 
cluded in the limited budgets under 
which the harassed church of today is 
cperating. Funds for coal, paint, spe- 
cial repairs, carpeting, kitchen equip- 
ment and similar items can be success- 
fully raised by this method. 


Let us assume that this particular 
church needs five hundred dollars for 
coal. The Board of Trustees decides that 
a special stamp issue of five hundred 
dollars shall be made. These stamps 
are of five cent denominations and are 
to be purchased by members and friends 
of the church. Five hundred dollars in 
five cent stamps means 10,000 stamps. 
So the first thing the church does is to 
provide the stamps to that amount. 


Stamps having secured an okay the 
next step is to provide some method 
for their sale. The easiest and usual 
way is to provide folders, or books, in 
which the stamps purchased may be at- 
tached. After these books have been 
distributed the stamps are placed on 
sale in opportune places and times. For 
instance, some one might be stationed 
in the foyer of the church each Sunday 
morning with the stamps. At all social 
activities of the church the stamps might 
be sold. Some merchants might be pre- 
vailed to purchase them and use them 
as awards in merchandizing. 


The stamps come in sheets of one hun- 
dred each. If a person buys but one 


Sem of you will remember the gov- 


stamp it is torn from the sheet just as 
the postal clerk sells a postage stamp. 


By William H. Leach 
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In consideration of the efforts of my church to raise ev 
@O /..*| a special fund through the issuance of a special stamp |. ae) 4 
3J| act I agree to cooperate as indicated below: if D 


©) 1.—To purchase stamps to the value of $ 

( 2.—To contribute money to the amount of $___ 

{] 3.—To accept a stamp book, agreeing to buy 
stamps and fill as I am able. 








YOUR NAME 


ADORESS 





All contributions are due, and all stamp books must be 
returned for credit, not later than | 











Upper left: front page stamp book; upper right: one of the 
imside pages; lower center: the pledge card. All 
much reduced in size. 


Whoever buys them will immediately see 
that they are pasted in the book. 


Many churches will want to secure 
pledges of people before the stamps are 
sold. These are pledges on the part of 
the individual to buy a certain number 
of stamps. In the system which Church 
Management is going to promote the 
books will accommodate fifty stamps. 
The value of the book when filled is 
$2.50. Thus, if one pledges to buy $2.50 
in stamps, one book filled, when turned 
in, is the completion of the pledge. If 
he pledged to buy five dollars in stamps 
it will require two books. If his pledge 
is for but one dollar he will fill but 
twenty spaces on the book. 


To avoid the criticism of people who 


do not want to bother to buy stamps 
we have created a pledge card with three 
optional provisions. The first is to buy 
a certain amount in stamps before the 
date of closing the campaign. The sec- 
ond option is to contribute money fo! 
the same purpose before the expiration 
date of the campaign. The third is to 
merely accept a book and affix stamps 
as one is able. This pledge card would 
seem to meet the needs of every occa- 
sion. There will be many, especially 
Sunday school children, who will want 
to use the third option. 


Now let us assume that the stamp is- 
sue has been definitely set at $500.00 
Since each book will hold $2.50 worth 
of stamps the church will need two 
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hundred books. Assume that the aver- 
age pledge to buy stamps is $2.50, the 
total outlay for the church for the entire 
campaign will be 200 pledge cards, 200 
books and 10,000 of the five cent stamps. 

After the pledges have been made 
much depends upon the availability of 
the stamps. They must be placed on 
sale at every occasion and should be 
accounted for weekly. Since the total 
of the money received must equalize the 
amount of stamps sold a weekly check 
up will show immediately where things 
stand. 

When a book has been filled it should 
be turned in to the proper person or 
committee for credit. When the date 
which has been assigned for the close 
of the campaign comes all books should 
be turned in whether or not the stamps 
have been disposed of. If a record is 
kept as they are given out it will not 
be a difficult task to get a report on 
every book issued. Of course the actual 
cash returns will not be affected if some 
books are not reported on. 


Advantages of the Stamp Issue 


There are some advantages of the 
stamp issue over the other special fund 
raising plans which have been an- 
nounced from time to time. 

1. The low cost. Individual coin con- 
tainers are expensive. Many plans for 
saving pennies and nickels require de- 
vices made at a high cost. The stamps 
are turned out in huge quantities and 
the cost to the church using them is 
surprisingly low. 

2. Quick return of money. In most 
saving devices the church must wait 
until the end of the campaign for its 
funds. In this plan the church starts 
to receive an income from the minute 
that the first stamp is sold. If fifty 
dollars worth of stamps are sold the first 
week the church immediately has the 
fifty dollars. Every organization is fa- 
miliar with the losses which occur in 
savings schemes. A child saves fifty or 
sixty cents and then decides to spend it. 
Or the money is lost. Or the family 
moves from the town. The result is that 
the church is the loser. In this program 
the loss to the stamps or the stamp book 
does not affect the receipts of the church. 
The money is turned in when the stamps 
go to the purchaser. 

3. Convenient for small givers. This 
plan is very effective with people who 
cannot talk gifts in terms of dollars. It 
will appeal to the boys and girls. A 
class of boys might decide to take one 
book. Each week it has a record of its 
payments. It can see the money grow. 

There are many variations which will 
appeal to churches once they have 
launched the Loyalty Stamp campaign. 
Prices of the material appear in an 
advertisement in this issue of Church 
Management. For an investment of a 
few dollars your church or some organ- 
ization in your church can capitalize 
this stamp idea. It is worth money. 





Scars 
(Continued from page 75) 


Glen raises his cup. Calvin cannot con- 
ceal his interest.) 


George. (suddenly) Don’t! (they all 
turn on him.) 

Glen. (easily) What’s the matter, 
George? 


George. (on the verge of speaking, hes- 
itates, not entirely sure perhaps that 
Cal has gone through with his threat; 
held also by Cal’s threatening glance) 
Nothing. (he gets up) I’m not myself 
tonight. Tired, I guess 


Carol. Don’t you feel well? 

George. Oh, I’m all right. 

Calvin. A touch of nerves. He’ll get 
over it. Everybody gets over everything. 
<del (he would have ventured more 
small talk of this type but Glen raises 
his cup. As he does so his face takes 


on a hard, masked expression. He gets | 


up, the cup in his hand. With delib- 
erate, foreboding movements he comes 
to where Calvin is sitting. He appears 
possessed of strange, terrifying power. 
He holds the cup before Calvin’s face. 
His eyes start. Calvin attempts to strug- 
gle to his feet but Glen’s hand is 
clamped on his shoulder; he seems also 
to be held by some hypnotic spell.) 

Glen. Drink! Drink. You have dug 
a pit into which you will fall—you, your- 
self! Drink—every drop of it! (his hands 
tighten on the cup.) 

Calvin. (forcing a hard laugh) Say, 
what’s the idea? 

Glen. (fiercely) Drink! 

Calvin. (afraid, disclosing an instinc- 
tive cowardice) Get him away from me! 
He’s crazy! Get him away, I tell you! 

Glen. You'll drink this or—. (he draws 
away for a moment as though contem- 
plating some future action, the cup is 
in his hand.) 

Carol. Come, Glen. 

George. (suddenly) 


Yes! Make him 


drink it! Why not? He’s been threat- 
ening me long enough! It was his idea 
—all of it! 


Calvin. (coming to his feet) You rot- 
ter! You’d double-cross me, eh? Well, 
T’ll tell them a few things! I’ll let them 
know what a fake you are! (he turns 
to Glen) Maybe you’d like to know, eh? 
(to Carol) And you, maybe you’d open 
your eyes? I’ve got the goods on him, 
all right! 

Glen. (advancing forebodingly) But 
you plotted to kill me! And you will 


drink! 
Calvin. (recoiling) No! 
Carol. Glen! 


George. (in the moment that Glen | 


| Pledge cards per 100, 75c. 
| Stamp books (without imprint) per 100, $1.50 


hesitates) Stand aside, Carol! (he goes 
to Glen and takes the cup) Let me make 
him do it! I hate him! I’ve always 
hated him! 

Calvin. You'll pay for this! 

George. I'll take that chance. 
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How To Order 
Loyalty Stamp 
Material 


For your convenience in ordering, 
the material has been grouped ac- 
cording to the amount to be raised. 
Prices include the imprinting of 
the name of your church and the 
amount of the issue on the front 
page of the stamp book. 


a To Raise $100.00 “ 


Fifty pledge cards; fifty stamp 
books; 2000 stamps; imprinting of 
books. 

Total cost $3.35 


e 
To Raise $300.00 


150 pledge cards; 150 stamp books; 
6000 stamps; imprinting of books. 
Total cost $7.50 


° 
To Raise $500.00 


250 pledge cards; 250 stamp books; 
10,000 stamps; imprinting of books. 
Total cost $10.00 


* 
To Raise $1000.00 


450 pledge cards; 450 stamp books; 
20,000 stamps; imprinting of books. 
Total cost $18.00 


< 


Items Priced Separately 


Stamps per 1000, 50c. 


| Imprinting according to quantity ordered. 


Glen. Wait! (on his word he strikes | 
the cup from George’s hand. It shatters | 


on the floor. The suddenness of his act 
compels an awed silence. Glen stands 
transfixed as though listening. When he 
speaks it is in a low, preoccupied way.) 
Drums! Drums beating! Listen! (the 
others are silent. Suddenly Calvin starts, 
talking wildly.) 

Calvin. He’s crazy! Dangerous! I'll 
get help! (he starts for the door.) 


Carol. Don’t do that! (Calvin ezits, 
right.) 
George. He won't! He’d be afraid. 


Come, Glen. 

Glen. (absently) You don’t hear, do 
you? You don’t understand. (his eyes 
take on a hard, bewildered stare) And 
He said there should be peace! No more 
drums—no fighting—no sound of con- 
flict—nothing like that—/he pauses as 
he draws his hand across his forehead) 
Only peace<peace...... 


(the curtain falls) 


SERVICE 


When skies are dark 
And you feel blue, 
That’s just the time 
Some good to do. 
—Grenville Kleiser. 


SAMPLES OF COMPLETE SERVICE 
FREE UPON REQUEST 


. . « Use This Order Blank . 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, INC. 
Auditorium Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $_____----. *Please send me 
Loyalty Stamp material to raise $___----- 
The imprint on the stamp book should be: 


Seeceenweceoeer eee eseeocecesce-= 


Your Name 
Address 


*When order totals $5.00 or more thirty days 
time will be extended accredited churches. Postage 
will be prepaid when full remittance accompanies 
order. It will be added to bill when material is 
charged. 
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Invokes God.... 


and invites Men to 
Surrender. Salvation 





Lia 
Hymns 
Number Three 


Combines the qualities of the standard 
hymnal and the Gospel song book. Its 
beloved old hymns lift the heart upward 
in worship, praise and invocation. Its 
stirring Gospel songs stretch forth arms 
of appeal and invitation to all classes and 
conditions of men to accept Christ as 
Saviour. 


The Song Book of the Nation 


Written out of deep spiritual convic- 
tion and aflame with power these hymns 
of Devotion, Atonement, Second Coming, 
Bible, Invitation, Consecration, ete., in- 
cluding a large selection of children’s 
songs, choir numbers and solos have won 
world wide recognition as voicing hu- 
manity’s hunger of soul and spirit. 


New Song Books for 1,000 Churches 


In eighteen months more than a thousand churches 
have secured “Tabernacle Hymns Number Three” 
without adding a penny to their budget obligations. 
With prompt action you can do the same. Mail the 
coupon below for particulars. 

PRESENT LOW PRICES may not long prevail, there- 
fore prompt action is desirable. Per 100, only $50, 
silk cloth, gold 


embossed; $32.50, 
durable paper cov- ERNAC 
ers. Not prepaid. 
Fully orchestrated. NYMNS 


NUMBER TDREE == 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO. 

324-R N. Waller Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Please send returnable sample of “Tabernacle Hymns 
Number Three” and details of Budget Saving Plan. 








I... snancdccocenendchansnbunesennnneeeaes 
Church 
& Denom. 


NE  nctenncndancunsual Add_. atlas 


CHRIST DRAWS ALL MEN 


In the big cathedral they are building 
in New York, there are seven small chap- 
els. There services are conducted in 
various languages. One chapel is for 
Scandinavians, another for the Teuton 
peoples; others are for the British, Ori- 
entals, French, Italian, and Spanish. 
And yet all are under the one vast roof. 
So Christ, lifted up, shall draw all men 
unto Himself. 

J. W. G. Ward in Steering by the 
Stars; Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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N.1. 


HERE have already been many 
"Toass upon the Federal NIRA. One 

of the best ones planned by a 
church has been launched by the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Michigan. An attractive, four page 
announcement has reached us from that 
church. A blue bird is used instead of 
the eagle. The slogan letters are NIAC. 
These being interpreted mean “No In- 
debtedness at Conference.” The second 
and third pages of the folder which give 
the plans and the pledge cards are re- 
produced here. 

ENROLLMENT IN THE N. I. A. C. 
COVENANT 
“I DO MY PART” 


“Old First Church” Loyalty 
Covenant 
N. I. A. C. 


(No Indebtedness at Conference) 
Enroll us in the N. 1. A. C. Loy- 
alty Covenant of My Church. The 
Church may depend upon us for 
the following co-operation: 


1 We will do our best to pay our 

(7 Current Expense and World 
Service pledges in full before 
Conference. 


bo 


Enroll us among the Friendly 


Twelve, who will co-operate 
with the People of Old First, 
in the success of the N. I. A. 
C. covenant. 


3 You call at our home for the 


(0 following articles for the White 
Elephant Auction ............ 


ee 
ee 
see eee eee wee eee eeseeeeseseseeese 


We will entertain at one of the 
Blue Bird Teas, to which we 
will invite four guests, who will 
pay us 25c for the Tea. We 
will attend as Courtesy Guests 
the Happiness Musicale. 


5 We would like to see the color 

(] of one of those PROSPERITY 
DOLLARS the PASTOR will 
circulate. We will deposit his 
dollar and our donation in the 
Joash Chest. 


6 The Self-Denial Dollar plan 

[(] appeals to us. We will sacri- 
fice that much for our Church. 
We will deposit this dollar in 
the Joash Chest on Commun- 
ion Sunday, September 17th, 
with a little “memo” of what 
we denied ourselves for our 
Church. 


7 We have read 2 Chronicles 24, 


() 4-14. We will gather all the 
old gold, silver, precious stones, 
jewelry and ornaments, and 
deposit it in the Joash Chest. 

We have checked what we will do. 

We will bring this Covenant to 

church and deposit it in the Joash 

Chest. You will place our name on 

the Honor Roll at the chancel of 


Cc] » 


A. CG, 


the church. We will do our part. 
Depend on us. 
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Detach and Deposit this Covenant 
in the Joash Chest at the Church 
Sunday Morning 


“OLD FIRST CHURCH” 
LOYALTY CODE 
Wf. 


(No Indebtedness at Conference) 


Act Number One 


Exert all possible efforts to pay Cur- 
rent Expense and World Service pledges 
by the last Sunday of this Conference 
year—Sunday, August 27, 1933. 

“YOU WILL DO YOUR PART” 


Act Number Two 


Twelve families who are not MEMBERS 
of our Church, but who are loyal and 
dependable FRIENDS of our Church will 
contribute to the success of our plan 
and sign our Old First Church Loyalty 
Code. 
“THE FRIENDLY TWELVE WILL 
HELP US” 


Act Number Three 


The White Elephant Auction. There's 
a White Elephant in every home! It is 
some article of value in your home, out 
of use, and maybe only in the way. A 
piece of furniture, an article of cloth- 
ing, something you can make or bake 
or take, something from the farm, from 
the store, from the garage or the attic. 
You will donate your White Elephant; 
we will send our truck for it; then we 
will hold our White Elephant Auction 
Sale, and put the proceeds into the 
Church. 

“THE WHITE ELEPHANT AUCTION IS 

GOING TO HELP” 


Act Number Four 


The Women of our Church are indis- 
pensable! Here is how they will help. 
One Hundred Women of our Church will 
invite four guests to a Blue Bird Tea 
at their homes. Each guest will pay the 
Hostess 25c for the Tea. MHostesses and 
Guests will be our Courtesy Guests at 
the Happiness Musicale at our Church. 
The proceeds from the Blue Bird Teas 
will apply on the Church indebtedness. 
‘THE WOMEN WILL DO THEIR PART”’ 


Act Number Five 


Now for the Pastor! He has fifty brand 
new dollar bills. Lucky Pastor! He will 
mail one of these fifty new dollar bills 
to fifty friends of our Church. The 
Friend will deposit the Pastor’s Dollar 
and his own donation in the Joash Chest. 
“THE PASTOR’S DOLLAR WILL HELP’’ 


Act Number Six 


The Self-Denial Dollar. This dollar 
should represent some very definite act 
of self-sacrifice on your part for the ben- 
efit of your Church. That is, you will 
deny yourself something you want, for 
no other purpose at all—but to help 
your Church. You will deposit this Self- 
Denial Dollar in the Joash Chest at the 
Altar of the Church at the Communion 
of the Lord’s Supper, the Sunday morn- 
ing before Conference:—Sunday Morning, 
September 17, 1933. 
“THE SELF-DENIAL DOLLAR WILL 
HELP”’ 


Act Number Seven 


The JOASH CHEST. Read 2 Chronicles 
24, 4-14. The Joash Chest will be placed 
at the Altar of the Church from now un- 
til Conference Sunday. Any old gold, 
silver, platinum or other precious metals, 
jewelry and ornaments, or any other ar- 
ticle of value, drop into the JOASH 
CHEST. The aggregate value of these 
articles of little value to you may prove 
a surprising total value to your Church. 
The Joash Chest will be the Depository 
for your signed LOYALTY PLEDGE; 
your Self-Denial Dollar; the Pastor’s 
Dollar; your Free-Will Offering; your 
co-operation in the White Elephant Auc- 
tion, the Blue Bird Tea and the Hap- 
piness Musicale. 
“THE JOASH CHEST WILL HELP’ 


Ci 
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The New Tuskegee 
(Continued from page 64) 


A physical plant of 132 buildings and 
a faculty and administrative department 
of 250 is provided for the 2000 students 
who annually attend Tuskegee. Contrast 
this with the old church in 1881, where 
Booker T. Washington, aged 25, the one 
and only teacher, instructed 30 students, 
under a roof which leaked badly in rainy 
weather. Mr. Washington had been sent 
from Hampton Institute, in answer to 
the request of Mr. George Campbell, 
white, and Mr. Lewis Adams, colored, 
who felt the need of an educational 
plant in Macon County. Earlier in that 
year the Alabama Legislature had 
passed an act permitting the establish- 
ment of a normal school for the train- 
ing of colored teachers, at Tuskegee and 
had made an annual appropriation of 
$2,000 to aid in the work. 

A letter written by the youthful Mr. 
Washington, on July 14, 1881, a few days 
after the school had been opened, men- 
tions “the good will manifested by both 
white and colored.” A picture of the 
young teacher is revealed in an account 
by William Gregory, one of the first stu- 
dents. “I met him just below Wilborn’s 
store,” Mr. Gregory wrote. “He was just 
a common, ordinary man in appearance. 
I was expecting to see somebody fine 
looking. He did not even have on a long 
coat. I was very much disappointed. 


Why, I never even thought he was a 
professor.’”’ Thus Booker T. Washington’s 
appearance gave no hint of the great 


The first building of the Institute, 
Porter Hall, was erected in 1882, partly 
by student labor. In 1884,. the night 
school was started. At the close of the 
first decade, there were 30 teachers, 731 
students, property valued at $47,000 and 
an annual budget of $30,000—assuredly 
a prosperous enterprise. Upon Dr. 
Moton’s election to the principalship in 
1915, following the death of Booker T. 
Washington, he immediately began a 
campaign to raise a fund of $1,000,000 as 
a memorial to Tuskegee’s beloved Foun- 
der. New buildings have been added 
steadily through gifts. The endowment 
fund has been raised from less than 
$2,000,000 to $8,000,000. The Institute 
has always carried on a program of ex- 
tension work in the homes and among 
the families from which students come. 
As a result, positive improvements have 
been taking place from year to year in 
the home life of the 8,000,000 negroes in 
the South. Along with them have gone 
advances in education—new schools have 
been erected through the Rosenwald 
Fund, better equipped teachers are be- 
ing supplied by Tuskegee, Hampton and 
similar institutions, the school program 
in the rural districts is being improved. 
The Tuskegee Institute Health Center 
has been established for the community 
and the surrounding section. 

During its history, only three white 
men have been employed in any way ap- 
proaching faculty membership by the In- 
stitute, proving the efficiency and ability 
of the Negro to carry through a project 
successfully. But many white men have 
given their encouragement and support 
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in no small measure. On its Board of 
Trustees are Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, 
noted civic and philanthropic leader, as 
chairman; John H. Drakeford of Tuske- 
gee, Alabama, vice-chairman; Charles E. 
Mason of Boston; William M. Scott of 
Philadelphia; Charles A. Wickersham of 
Atlanta; Irving S. Merrell of Syracuse, 
New York; Edgar B. Stern of New Or- 
leans; Henry S. Bowers, Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, Walter G. Crump and Alex- 
ander B. Siegel of New York City. 





NEW PAGEANT-DRAMA OF THE 
BIBLE 


Let There Be Light! is the title of a 
new pageant-drama consisting of skil- 
fully arranged music, hymns, Scripture 
passages, episodes, and tableaux, pre- 
pared by Elliot Field and published by 
the American Bible Society for churches 
and religious groups desiring to present 
a message in dramatic form on the value 
and significance of the Bible. An at- 
tractive feature of this pageant-drama is 
its unusual flexibility, for by modifica- 
tion it can be adapted to the use of small 
churches having only a minimum of 
equipment while larger churches will be 
able to use it in its entirety. 

This pageant-drama especially suitable 
for Universal Bible Sunday, to be ob- 
served on December 10, will be mailed 
postpaid, for twenty-five cents in stamps 
or coin, to any one addressing the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, Dept. U.B.S., Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York City. 








soul and mind beneath. 






















































Thousands in use, Ashtabula Bulletins, are sending 
messages of cheer to millions—day and night— 
throughout the United States. 


—and now a NEW DEAL for your church 


ASHTABULA SIGN 
ANNOUNCES PLAN WHEREBY 
MAY 
THE LOYALTY STAMP WAY 


O longer need you defer purchasing a Bulletin Board. 
lieing up with Church Management’s Loyalty Stamp 


BULLETIN 


It works! 


for complete particulars 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN COMPANY 


1151 Kingsville Avenue 


Name 





Address 


Plan, we are now offering 
church may obtain, WITHOUT COST, the necessary material 
to raise the money with which to buy a bulletin board. 
This plan is a new and effective way to raise needed funds. 
But judge for yourself 
obligation) a sample of the Loyalty Stamp Book and a com- 
plete explanation of how it works. 


Get in on this NEW DEAL for your church, send the coupon 





Without obligation, send me full particulars 
of your plan 
Ashtabula Bulletin the “easy to pay” Loyalty 
Stamp Way. 


COMPANY 


BE BOUGHT 


a method whereby your 


let us send you (without 


right now. 


Ashtabula, Ohio 


whereby we may obtain an 
























































BOOK BROADCASTINGS 
What the Writers 


have to Offer 

















Doctrinal 


The Barthian Theology and the Man 
of Today, by John McConnachie. Harper 
and Brothers. 335 pages. $2.00. 


The name of Karl Barth is one to be 
reckoned with in the theology of today. 
The man who knows nothing about him 
or his teachings is not in touch with 
present-day theological thought. The 
author of The Barthian Theology and 
the Man of Today is a Scotchman, who 
has had close contact with Dr. Barth 
and other German thinkers. The book 
has been in circulation in England for 
some time and has been regarded as a 
standard work in the field. There is 
no doubt that in America it will take 
an important place by the side of Karl 
Barth, Prophet of a New Christianity? 
by Dr. Wilhelm Pauck, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 


Dr. McConnachie, unlike some other 
expositors of theological thought, knows 
how to wield the English language. His 
style has exactness, verve and richness. 
His first chapter, which is entitled, “A 
Day of Crisis,” would be worth reading 
for its stylistic qualities alone. It is, 
moreover, a lucid and convincing expo- 
sition of the crisis in the world of mod- 
ern thought. Each one of the chapters 
discusses various phases of Barth’s 
teachings and comments upon them. Dr. 
McConnachie keeps himself in the back- 
ground in order to give Barth the right 
of way. One would now and then like 
to know what the author of the book 
thinks of this or that phase of the sub- 
ject under discussion. It is possible that 
he may to some extent be laboring un- 
der the handicap of endeavoring to 
avoid repeating something that he has 
said in his earlier book, The Significance 
of Karl Barth. 


This book demands careful reading. 
No one can “tear the heart out of 
it” in an hour or two. He who gives 
sufficient time and thought to it will 
have a reasonably good understand- 
ing of the teachings of the widely 
quoted German theologian. Dr. Mc- 
Connachie is an expositor rather than 
a propagandist. Or if he does try to 
make Barthians of his readers, he does 
it so skillfully that there is no evidence 
of any propagandizing. In fact, it is 
highly apparent that if the author makes 
any converts to Barthianism, he does 
it through his clarifying of the teach- 
ings of Barth rather than by means of 
any arguments of his own. 


A book review is no place for a crit- 
icism of Barth and his theology. The 
serious limitations of this school of 
thought are, however, made very appar- 
ent to the reader, even before he comes 
to the chapter entitled, “What the Crit- 
ics Say.” It is rather doubtful if a the- 
ology which is so antiquated in its views 
of inspiration and pays practically no 
attention to social and human values 
will make much headway in the Amer- 
ica of today. This, though, does not 


mean that it will exert no influence. 
Any system of thought which looms as 


large as that of Barth does at present 
cannot be entirely ignored by thinking 
men. For those desiring to see Barthian- 
ism as it is, Dr. McConnachie’s book 
will render a valuable service. 

Ba 38; OC. 


The Doctrine of Redemption, by Al- 
bert C. Knudson. The Abingdon Press. 
505 pages. $3.50. 

This book by the Dean of Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology is a com- 
panion volume to The Doctrine of God 
produced three years ago. The author 
regards the two books as a unit in which 
his aim has been to cover the general 
field of Christian theology. Dr. Knud- 
son has been acknowledged by scholars 
abroad to be one of the leading writers 
in America on theological questions. 
And, according to competent critics at 
home, this, his latest book, is his best. 

The reader is amazed at the compre- 
hensive grasp the author has of his 
subject. On every page there is evi- 
dence of his mastery of materials. Ref- 
erences to the opinions of those who 
have preceded him in these fields leaves 
the impression that Dr. Knudson has 
read practically everything that has 
been written which bears upon the 
questions under discussion. 

In Part I he lays down a foundation 
for the construction of what seems to 
me to be an impregnable doctrine of 
redemption. “The proper introduction 
to the doctrine of redemption,” he says, 
“is an inquiry into the Christian view 
of the world as a whole.” This inquiry 
is covered in five illuminating chapters 
on “The Physical World,” “Man,” “Free- 
dom,” “Suffering” and “Sin.” In these 
chapters we are introduced to the meta- 
physical problems involved in the the- 
ology or redemption and are led to think 
them through from the _ personalistic 
viewpoint. This is a precaution not al- 
ways observed in the treatment of the 
doctrine of redemption. True, it leads 
to a departure in some respects from 
the traditional conception of redemption 
but it conserves and more firmly under- 
girds with permanence those aspects of 
the doctrine which have universal va- 
lidity. 

The second part of the book deals 
with Christ and Redemption. Here with 
great intellectual acumen and rare spir- 
itual insight the author treats of The 
Person of Christ, The Work of Christ, 
The Christian Life, The Christian 
Church, and The Christian Hope. It 
would be surprising if all who read these 
chapters were to agree with Dr. Knud- 
son. He writes from a liberal stand- 
point that results in conclusions which 
the strict traditionalist cannot accept. 
The book is not for the man whose re- 
ligious stock in trade is to defend the 
ancient bulwarks. It is rather for that 
man whose concern is to clothe the 
central truths of Christianity in modes 
of thought and, speech which will make 
them available to the mind at home in 
the modern world. 


It has been quite the fashion in recent 


years to disparage theology. I have 
heard theology thus pilloried in leading 
pulpits. Dr. Knudson has written The 
Doctrine of God and The Doctrine oj 
Redemption on the assumption that “the 
evils of theology can be cured only by 
a better theology.” We agree with that 
assumption and feel that the author has 
made a notable contribution to that 
end. We need not less theology but 
more theology of the better type. If 
ministers were to read and digest books 
like The Doctrine of Redemption, we 
would have less wobbling in the pulpit 
and we would have a better informed 
pew, one less susceptible to the vagaries 
that teem in this restless and uncertain 
age. C. R. B. 


The Ground of Faith and the Chaos 
of Thought, by Oliver Chase Quick 


Harper. 152 pages. $1.50. 
Dr. Quick, Canon of St. Paul’s, in these 
brief, systematic apologetic lectures, 


thoroughly and in scholarly fashion ex- 
amines the leading reasons for unbelief 
and the great grounds for belief, in an 
age such as ours. His command of the 
tools of philosophy and theology is im- 
posing, and his logic powerful. He fre- 
quently gives admirably profound and 
fair estimates of contrasting theological 
views, and displays a rare command of 
the history of Christian thought. 

The lectures are, however, open to one 
serious criticism—namely, in their ap- 
proach to a great problem, they are 
largely academic and dialectic, keeping 
the issue largely in the theoretical, intel- 
lectual realm, and leaving out the 
human factors which sometimes deter- 
mine the course of theological events. 

Dr. Quick, however, is a protagonist 
for theism who is difficult to challenge, 
much less to vanquish, and his argu- 
ments add strength to belief in God 
which is definitely cognizant of all the 
chaos, the problems, and the conflicts 
of modern living. Dr. Quick reconstructs 
the theistic world after the storms of 
social unrest, theological conflicts, and 
scientific developments have somewhat 
spent their force. R. K. M. 


The Atonement in Experience, by Leon 
Arpee. George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 
London. 160 pages. 5 shillings. 


It is the author’s belief that all con- 
ventional interpretations of the atone- 
ment seem unsatisfying because they 
think of Christ as human in his suffer- 
ing and death on the cross. In contrast 
Mr. Arpee builds up a theory of the 
atonement that makes Christ divine in 
his suffering and death. Conventional 
theologians have avoided this because it 
would make them patripassionists and 
as Rashdell has said, it is not orthodox 
to affirm that God suffered. But the 
very depths of the atonement seem to 
cpen up when we interpret it in the ex- 
perience of a suffering God. This is 
the argument of the book. H. W. H. 
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The Christina Mission in the 
Modern World 
By WILLIAM DAVID SCHERMERHORN 


A study in one volume of the origin, progress and prob- 
lems of Christian missions. The author was a missionary, 
and as a member of the deputation from the American So- 
ciety of Church History, he recently made a world trip to 
observe changes and trends. This book abounds in interesting 
information which is authoritatively interpreted. 

Ten maps. Net, $2.50, postpaid 
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Christ in the Silence 
By C. F. ANDREWS 


A sequel to “What | Owe to Christ’ 
“It is a living, glowing expression of experience of Christ 
as Lord and Saviour. .. . Here we have the key to the career 
of one of the most remarkable servants of God of the present 
or any other age.’—Canon R. J. Campbell. 
Net, $1.50, postpaid 
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Robert E. Lee The Christian 
By WILLIAM J. JOHNSTONE 


@‘“The book contains many letters, some of them never be- 
fore published, testifying to Lee’s boundless faith in a great 
All-seeing God. Dr. Johnstone has done his work well; he 
has given us a Lee whose life shines all the brighter for this 
honest, unbiased tribute.”—Nashville Banner. 


Illustrated. Net, $2.00, postpaid 
= 


The Drums of Dawn 
By F. W. BOREHAM 


@ “Another volume of brief, familiar essays by one who has 
been for close upon forty years in charge of churches in New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and Australia. Dr. Boreham’s intimate, 
direct and friendly style has endeared him to countless 
readers.”—Hartford Daily Courant. 


Net, $1.75, postpaid 
—— 


Young People’s Method in the Church 
By PERCY R. HAYWARD and ROY A. BURKHART 


@ Written in a time when guidance in this department is 
peculiarly needed. As workers with young people them- 
selves, both in local churches and in camp conferences, the 
authors are seasoned in the practice of the religious educa- 
tion of youth. 


Two charts. Net, $1.50, postpaid 
candincleaaitina 


Leadership Education in the Church 
By FORREST LAMAR KNAPP 
@it has been said for years that the chief weakness in the 


teaching program of the 
church is the lack of leader- 
ship. Here is guidance for the 
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Christ and Human Suffering 
By E. STANLEY JONES 


Mit is vividly written, with a deep emotional appeal and 
is bound to have a wide reading. Not as picturesque as 
‘Christ of the Indian Road, it delves more deeply into one 
of the enduring mysteries of human experience.”—Chicago 
Daily News. 


Net, $1.00, postpaid 
‘haiti 


The Doctrine of Redemption 
By ALBERT C. KNUDSON 


@ “One cannot but be impressed with the scholarly treatment 
of these subjects. Dean Knudson has studied long and re- 
flected much upon these matters and has a mastery of the 
material he handles, whether it be scriptures, or the teach- 
ings of the church, or the works of modern thinkers.”— 
The Christian Century. 


Net, $3.50, postpaid 
as ST 


Christ and His Time 
By DALLAS LORE SHARP 


A companion book to “Romances from the Old Testament”’ 


@“An account of the life of Jesus, written above and apart 
from dogma and disputation, and with the prose rhythm and 
beauty of imagery always characteristic of the author’s 
work. The final Dallas Lore Sharp book is one of beauty 
and permanent worth.”—The Boston Herald. 


Frontispiece and colored map. Net, $2.00, postpaid 
——— "ae 


Winners By ROY B. CHAMBERLIN 


. ~ 68D Sa oe ee OR ee eee 
WA series of stories of college men who have triumphed 
despite handicaps, written by the popular college pastor at 
Dartmouth. The stories are true and well told. There is a 
moral heroism about them which puts a sob in one’s sophisti- 
cated throat and then a song in one’s heart. 


Net, $1.50, postpaid 
=e ew 


Christian Parenthood in a Changing World 
By J. H. MONTGOMERY 


M“If parents are to fulfill their responsibilities they need 
the kind of help and guidance this book will give. Questions 
and references at the end of the chapters make the book 
suitable for use as a text in adult classes in the Sunday 
school, or as a basis for study in special groups of mothers, 
parents, and adults.”—The Lutheran. 


Net, 50 cents, postpaid 
—< 


Seeking the Living Way 


By ROY A. BURKHART 


M“This book should be in the 
hands of Christian young peo- 
ple and should accompany them 
not only to their summer camps 








development of more adequate NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO and vacations, but wherever 


lay leadership for local 150 Fifth Ave. 

churches. It is comprehensive, | BOSTON: 581 Boylston Street 
sensible and stimulating. PITTSBURGH: 105 Fifth Avenue 
DETROIT: 28 Elizabeth St., East 





Net, $1.25, postpaid 


420 Plum Street 
KANSAS CITY: 1121 McGee St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 85 McAllister St. 
PORTLAND, ORE., 225 S. W. Broadway 


740 Rush Street they go, and should remain 
their daily companion.” 


—Religious Telescope. 





Net, 50 cents, postpaid 
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rare privilege. 


—Rev. Bryan H. Keathley. 


SUBURBAN 


Dr. Smith’s ministry. 


— as a Minneapolis preacher. 


SEPT.: 


Fort Newton. 


AUG.: 


graspin 


**These sermons will say 
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more to the attentive 
shelf of pre-digested and neatly-packaged homilies. 


HARPERS MONTHLY PULPIT 


“You are giving the minister at the ‘Forks of the Road’ a 
y paying a dollar a month he can have a 
personal conference with the religious leaders of our country.” 


THE NEW VOLUME FOR OCTOBER? 


CHRISTIANS 


By ROY L. SMITH 
Introduction by BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


The author of this, the fourteenth book in Harpers Monthly Pulpit, is minister 
of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Los Angeles, California. 
mons are typical of the practical and timely preaching which has characterized 
e has written twelve books, one of which, Sentence 
Sermons, was serializedin the Chicago Tribune. Before going to California he was 
The United Presbyterian says of him, “Dr. 
mith has the ability to write graphically and at the same time there is a 
pungency in his sermons that carries home the truth.” 


These ser- 


Earlier Volumes in Harpers Monthly Pulpit 
LETTERS TO GOD AND THE DEVIL, by E. S. Ames 


“A wise and mellow book, truly liberal yet profoundly religious.” — Joseph 


THE POWER OF THE COMMONPLACE, by T. C. Speers 


“Sincerity, simplicity of style, a fine selection of illustrations, and a talent for 
a kernel of important truth from apparently unpromising raw 
material.—Christian Evangelist. 


JULY: A WORLD THAT CANNOT BE SHAKEN, by E. F. Tittle 


ever” than a five-foot 
”*__Christian Advocate. 


WATCH THIS SPACE FOR FORTHCOMING BOOKS IN HARPERS MONTHLY PULPIT 


HARPER & BROTHERS e Publishers e NEW YORK 
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By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 
Dr. Fosdick’s first published book 


of sermons. Contains 25 sermons. 


256 pages. $1.50. 
By Walter M. Horton 


THEISM AND THE 
SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT 


Completes his trilogy of books 
on theism today. $2.00. 












By Olive Jones 
INSPIRED CHILDREN 


On the training of children in 
the religious life by a former 
president of the National Educa- 
tion Association. $1.25. 


DORAN'S MINISTERS 
MANUAL 


The ninth annual issue of the 
original and most popular year 
book for preachers. $2.00. 


. 
Order these books NOW 


from your Bookseller so 
that you may have them 
on publication day. 

































Jesus Christ 


The Life of Jesus, by Maurice Goguel 
(translated by Olive Wyon). The Mac- 
millan Co. 591 pages. $6.00. 

The author of this book is Director of 
Studies at the School of Higher Studies 
(Sorbonne) and Professor of the faculty 
of Liberal Protestant Theology (Paris). 
He is the author of many French the- 
ological works. His “Jesus de Nazareth. 
Mythe ou histoire?” (Jesus of Nazareth. 
Myth or history?) was written in 1925 
and translated into English the follow- 
ing year. “The Life of Jesus” is his sec- 
ond book to be translated into English. 

The author is fully acquainted with 
German and French New Testament 
scholarship but his references to English 
and American New Testament works are 
very few. His bibliographical notes con- 
tain only two books written in English 
and one of these is a translation. The 
foot-notes are numerous and they are 
an excellent guide to further study and 
research. This work from a liberal 
French standpoint will no doubt become 
as famous as Renan’s “Life of Jesus.” 
It is a worthy successor. 


The historical survey of the lives of 
Jesus and the Non-Christian sources of 
the Gospel story are discussed, giving 
their contribution to historic Christian- 
ity. Paul’s contribution is also consid- 
ered. A distinction must be made be- 
tween the religious and historical point 
of view when dealing with the life of 
Jesus. Frequent researches of the life 
of Jesus have yielded only negative re- 
sults because this distinction was not 
made. No exact date of the chronology 


of the gospel narrative can be given. 


Jesus’ ministry was not more than two 
years in length. He was probably born 
in Galilee, perhaps at Nazareth. He 
spoke Aramaic but it is doubtful 
whether he knew Hebrew or Greek. 
Jesus was first John’s disciple and from 
him received his first impulse to action. 
Later John considered Jesus an unfaith- 
ful disciple—almost a renegade. 

The forms of Jesus’ teachings are next 
discussed. These preliminary remarks 
occupy over three hundred pages of the 


text. Jesus’ ministry is limited to the 
Jews. Only a germ of universalism is 
found. Jesus never openly proclaimed 


his Messiahship. He thought that he 
would be the Messiah in the future—at 
the time of the parousia. Suffering and 
death were not in the Jesus’ mind at 
first. The Synoptics and John give a 
perverted picture of Jesus’ Jerusalem 
ministry so it cannot be regarded his- 
torical. The day of the last supper and 
the date of Jesus’ death are irreconcil- 
able as given in the Synoptics and John. 
Jesus’ arrest was not wholly due to Jew- 
ish initiative. Jesus’ prediction of his 
betrayal as well as Judas’ betrayal of 
him, is historical. Peter’s denial is re- 
jected. Gethsemane is an allegory ex- 
pressing what took place in Jesus’ soul. 
Jesus was Pilate’s prisoner because he 
was arrested by Roman soldiers. Jesus 
probably did not appear twice before the 
Sanhedrin. Jesus’ appearance before 
Herod and the incident of Barabbas are 
questioned. The author adds his own 
conjecture about the latter. The episode 
of Simon of Cyrene is doubted. It is 
not certain that Jesus was fastened to 
the cross with nails. The author comes 
to no conclusion as to whether Jesus was 


executed with malefactors or like one. 
The mockery and insult of Jesus on the 
cross are not historical. The cry of 
dereliction is authentic. That the site 
of Calvary has not been proven. The 
unique originality of Jesus consisted in 
his sense of God’s presence and his con- 
scious and living communion with God. 
The Kingdom of God to Jesus was 
eschatological not apocalyptic. The 
principle of Jesus’ ethics was Jewish 
but his conception of morality was new. 
Jesus at first thought the parousia was 
very near, later that it would occur in 
the people’s lifetime, still later he was 
opposed to the apocalyptic conception. 
It would be sudden and impossible to 
foresee. Jesus failed to lead Judaism 
beyond itself. The Virgin birth, trans- 
figuration and to some extent the resur- 
rection are miracles which are in the 
nature of a_ theological explanation. 
The miraculous is rejected. Jesus did 
work cures—cast out demons—sickness 
was caused by the action of demons. 
Some of the healings may be assigned to 
an editorial hand. H.. 2, 3. 


Christ and His Time, by Dallas Lore 
Sharp. Abingdon Press. 256 pages. $2.00. 

Knowing well the critical and his- 
torical background of the Old and New 
Testaments the author of this volume 
has fortunately written with these facts 
well in mind but distinctly not in the 
foreground and on the surface. This 
uncritical and distinctly untechnical 
study of Jesus and his times is one of 
the best of its kind I have seen. It is 
just the right volume for parents and 
teachers who have been looking for a 
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study of Jesus which would at once 
challenge their idealism and hold their 
interest. 


There is no treatment of any par- 
ticular aspect of Jesus’ life which stands 
out predominantly in this book but the 
whole is a distinct monument to the 
culture and lucid style of the writer. 
To read it makes one feel that he has 
been walking with Jesus, magnifying the 
ideals and motives which Jesus tried to 
magnify and which so many of his 
critics bury deeply beneath their opin- 
ions about him. This is the kind of 
presentation of Jesus’ life which cul- 
tured parents want to keep on the 
biography shelf or within easy reach of 
their children so that in making ac- 
quaintance with the world’s leaders and 
thinkers they may find an acquaintance 
with Jesus in a similar language. 

R. W. A. 


The Church 


The Christian Jewish Tragedy, by 
Conrad Henry Moehlman. Leo Hart. 
285 pages. $2.50. 

Professor Moehlman, of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, says in the 
introduction to his book, “Some Chris- 
tian had to write this book.” It is a 
remarkable volume, the first the review- 
er knows, which has been prepared as 
an apology on the part of a Christian 
to the Jew. Dr. Moehlman believes that 
the Christian attitude which holds the 
Jew responsible for the crucifixion of 
Jesus is unfair, unjust and non-histori- 
cal. To prove his contentions he goes 
minutely into the story of the cruci- 
fixion and the many traditions which 
emanated therefrom. 

This reviewer is whole-heartedly in 
sympathy with the purpose of the book. 
The Christian has been the guilty one 
in the hundreds of years of conflict be- 
tween Christian and Jew. But the pur- 
pose of the book was forgotten as he 
became lost in the pages. The volume 
becomes a meeting place for traditions 
of the early church studies in historical 
accuracy of the Scriptures and Chris- 
tian interpretation of history. Arranged 
with consummate skill, this volume of- 
fers not alone one of the most readable 
but also one of the most fascinating 
books of the season. 

The author has saturated himself 
with his material. It has stood out in 
his other volumes. But here it reveals 
itself with greater power. Incidentally, 
the book issued by a house new to the 
religious field is a thing of beauty. Pa- 
per, type, binding and jacket help dis- 
play the volume to good advantage. 

W. Hz. L. 


A History of Christian Thought, Vol. 
II. The West from Tertullian to Eras- 
mus, by Arthur C. McGiffert. Scribners. 
420 pages. $3.00. 


The fascinating style and thorough 
scholarly background of this second vol- 
ume by Professor McGiffert increase the 
regret at the recent passing of the 
author. The readers of the first two 
volumes were looking eagerly for the 
concluding volume of the series. For 
over a quarter century as professor and 
President .of Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York, A. C. McGiffert has 
been known as a clear and authoritative 
lecturer and writer on church history. 

















This volume more than his earlier books 
shows the purpose and capacity to cater 
to popular taste after the fashion of 
Durant’s “Story of Philosophy.” The 
clear large print lends itself to holding 
the interest of the people. A few char- 
acters wisely chosen and given enough 
biographical background to make them 
more vital help the reader to trace 
vividly the course of Christian thought 
through the centuries. A careful perusal 
of the descriptions and quotations from 
the thoughts of these 22 leaders gives 
one both an interesting survey of the 
history of Christian belief and also a 
clearer understanding of the genesis of 
many features of present day creeds 
that seem far afield from the simplicity 
and uniqueness of Jesus or the present 
day guidance of the Holy Spirit that 
carries on his_ mission. Footnotes, 
bibliography and index add to the use- 
fulness of the volume for the student. 
R. G. C. 


The Presbyterian Churches and the 
Federal Union 1861-1869, by Lewis G. 
Vander Velde. Harvard University Press. 
575 pages. $5.00. 

This is one of the volumes in the Har- 
vard Historical Series. It is concerned 
with the theological and social con- 
troversies of Presbyterianism of the Civil 
War period. The research displayed in 
the book is exhaustive, its information 
is of interest to all churchmen. While 
thoroughly annotated and _ revealing 
every evidence of authority the entire 
volume is readable. 

One is apt to forget with the passing 
of years that churches have always 
been effected with changing social eras. 
Presbyterianism divided in Old and New 
School before the war broke out was di- 
vided on many lines. All pro-slavery 
men were not in the South. The Presby- 
terian, publication of Philadelphia, at the 
beginning of the conflict was more pro- 
Slavery in its attitude than some of the 
publications closer to Dixie. 


The Federal Government would not 
tolerate rebellious thinking and preach- 
ing on the part of the clergy. Its heavy 
hand fell on ministers who might be ac- 
cused of being too friendly to the south- 
ern cause. In between the pro-slavery 
preachers and the anti-slavery preachers 
was a third group which advocated that 
the church should take a neutral posi- 
tion having nothing to say on such a 
temporal matter as slavery. 

By some strange kind of reasoning the 
War Department decided that the build- 
ings and membership of the disloyal 
churches should be turned over to bodies 





LET THERE BE LIGHT! 


A Beautiful Pageant-Drama 
on the Bible 


A skilful combination of music, hymns, 
Scripture passages, tableaux, and episodes, 
by Elliot Field, showing the significance of 
the Bible, and having unusual dramatic pos- 
sibilities. 

So flexible in arrangement that either 
large or small churches can present it. Just 
the thing for Bible Sunday, December 10. 

A copy of this pageant-drama, including 
production privileges, will be sent upon re- 
ceipt of twenty-five cents in stamps or coin. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
‘Bible House, Astor Place 
Dept. U.B.S. New York City 

















OKESBURY 
GOOD BOOKS 


What Men Are Asking 3, nenry 


SLOANE COFFIN. Dr. Coffin brilliantly discusses six 
of the perennial questions in religion in our century. His ao- 
swers will be found most satisfying and widely useful in —— 
the religious needs of people today. $ 


Christianity And Coercion 3, 


BISHOP FRANCIS McCONNELL. A timely study 
of how coercion, without legal prosecution or physical pressure, 
can work for the good of mankind. Six chapters. “‘Bishop 
McConnell at his brilliant best.""—Religions Book Club. $1 


Sermons From The Parables 3, 


CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL. 16 fresh and vital sermons built 
upon the parables of Jesus, planned to help people meet the 
pressing problems of the day. “His best book!” (Second 
arge printing.) $1.50 
; 


The Cokesbury Marriage Manual 


By WILLIAM H. LEACH. Included are the historic 
Protestant rituals, other recently developed marriage services, 
pronouncements of the churches, digests of state laws, anniver- 
sary services, and a pertinent chapter on “The Minister and 
Marriage.’” Beautifully bound. $1 


Does Science Leave Room For 


God? By R. O. P. TAYLOR. This “com- 
pact and convincing little volume looks the question squarely 
in the face. His answer is that Science makes more room for God. 


Intellectual . . . . genuinely spiritual." — The Religions Book 
$1.25 


Club. 


What Is Salvation? By E. S. WATER- 
HOUSE. “A rewarding book, stimulating and suggestive, 
direct and readable. He succeeds in coming very close to the 
secret of a happy and triumphant Christian life.""—Christian 


Century. $1.25 


The Adventurous God 3, cuas. 


EDWIN SCHOFIELD. “A new clarity of God would 
come into men's preaching, if they took this book to heart... 
A marvel of sustained and solid thinking." — Dr. John M. 
Verstecg. $1 


Personality And The Fact Of 


Christ 5, HaroLp PAUL SLOAN. Ao 
almost unexcelled study of the paramountcy of Jesus’ character 
and teaching for all men and all people. $1.5 


The Spring Cokesbury Good 
Books 


A CONSERVATIVE LOOKS TO BARTH AND BRUNNER. 
By Holmes Rolston. ‘“‘The Book to start with.""—The World 
Tomorrow. $1.50 


VOICES OF LIVING PROPHETS. Present-day sermons 3 
Atkins, Bowie, Cadman, Gilkey, Newton, and 15 others. $ 


SERMONS FROM LIFE. By Clarence E. Macartney. $1.50 


THE STRIRRED NEST and Other Sermons. By Teumis EB. 
Gonwens. Messages for the day. $1 


COURAGE THAT PROPELS. By G. Ray Jordan. $1 


PATHWAYS TO THE ‘ABUNDANT LIFE. 
Culbreth. For youth and adult leaders. 


CHANCEL WINDOWS. (Devotional Sermonettes). By Brace S. 
Wrap ht. $1 


THE CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISE AMONG RURAL PEOPLE. 
By Kenyon L. Butterfield. $1.50 


THE NEW HANDBOOK OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 
(1933 issue.) M. Phelan, compiler. $1.50 


By J. Marcin 
$1 
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“Of tremendous help 
in broadening and 
deepening the spirit 
of our worship” 


says REV. A. MEREDITH MACCOLL 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


PRAISE and 
SERVICE 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 


Bishop Wirsur P. TuHir- 
KIELD, Chairman, Committee 
on Worship, Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in 
America, says: “The Services 
of Worship in Praise and 
Service should elevate the 
spirit of devotion. The 
Psalter shows discrimination 
and a keen sense of rhythm, 
together with an appreciation 
of what is loftiest and most 
devout in the Psalms.” 


Pau G. Hayes says: “Praise 
and Service is a living book.” 


Examination copies are available to those 
who are considering the purchase of 
ew hymn-books 


$100 a hundred 


D. APPLETON- 
CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 














Christian S. S. Literature 


A full line of Quarterlies and 
Sunday School Papers 


following the 





Int. Uniform Lesson Topics 
Sample Pack on Application 
Also “The Bible Expositor & 
Illuminator” 

An Advanced Bible Study Quarterly 
Sample Les on on Application 


Address: 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
Box 680 - - - Cleveland, Ohio 













TEMPLE 
HARP 


and “Grade A” Chimes, are 
the “Gift Perfect” or “Ideal 
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any Organ. Write 
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of similar faith and practice which were 
loyal. In most instances, however, the 
churches showed more sense than the 
government and did not decide to exer- 
cise the ownership thus transferred. 


Loyal church publications were among 
the noisy criers for full punishment for 
the rebels after the war. The spirit of 
vengeance was abroad in the land and 
victorious religion led the parade. 


Perhaps the world has moved on since 
then. We some times think so. But 
the churches were for war in 1914. And 
they were for punishment of the Kaiser 
in 1918. Whether the same attitude 
would prevail in case of a new con- 
flict is a question. But it is still an open 
one. Only the fact of conflict will reveal 
where they stand or our right to a feel- 
ing of superiority over our brethren of 
Civil War days. W. H. L. 


Church Night—Converting a Congrega- 


| tion into a Fellowship, by Murray H. 


| Leiffer. 


Fifteen cents postpaid. 
This is a pamphlet giving in detail the 


plan and accomplishments of the church 


night at the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Evanston, Illinois. Church 
night is not new. Many churches are 
using it. Few have made as thorough a 
test of the program as this Evanston one. 


| The booklet goes into minute details 
| covering items from projected programs 
| to the plan of recording attendance and 


| securing food for the dinners. 


It is 


| sure to be helpful to churches interested 


in this phase of church work. 
W. H. L. 


Preachers and Preaching 


Sermons from the Parables, by Clovis 
G. Chappell. Cokesbury Press. 220 pages. 
$1.50. 


In eleven previous books of sermons 
Dr. Chappell has gained a wide follow- 
ing as one of the most outstanding ex- 
pository preachers of our time. Simple 
and clear in style, abounding in apt il- 
lustrations, always directed to life, his 
sermons carry a message of truth and 
power. In this volume of sixteen ser- 
mons on the parables of Jesus the 
author adds to a reputation already 


| well-established. The power to apply a 


passage of Scripture to human life in 
such obvious and convincing fashion as 
he exemplifies is rather rare among 
American preachers. All the sermons 
are worth reading and some of them, for 
example, the sermon on the parable of 


| the wheat and tares entitled “The Be- 
| wildering Mixture,” are worth reading 


more than once. Those who are al- 


| ready enrolled in Dr. Chappell’s follow- 


ing will welcome another of his books. 
Those who have not yet read his mes- 
sages will be enthusiastic over this vol- 
ume and read his previous volumes. 
Such an expository preacher no other 
preacher can afford to neglect. F. F. 


Christ and Human Suffering, by E. 
Stanley Jones. Abingdon Press. 231 
pages. $1.00. 


Within the past decade the author has 


| given us four books on Christ which 


have had an immense circle of readers 
inside and outside the Christian Church. 
An American, but, a world traveler, a 
Methodist, but utterly unmindful of de- 
nominationalism, Stanley Jones, with 
his broad, human sympathy, his deep 
devotion to Christ, his tremendous 


idealism and his rugged commonsense, 
his awareness of the individual’s need 
and his diagnosis of social wrong, took 
us all by storm. This fifth book is of 
the order of the other four. In some 
phases it goes deeper than the previous 
books, for nothing can go deeper than 
the chosen theme, and, because the 
author is older, his experience of life is 
deeper, too. Simple, clear-cut, orderly, 
abounding in personal illustrations, this 
book will have a wide sale, for no one 
who has read “The Christ of the Indian 
Road” can afford to miss this. The 
author traces out the various ways of 
facing human suffering as developed by 
the chief philosophies and religions of 
the past and present. Then he ex- 
pounds the Christian way as Christ 
enunciated and demonstrated it, as it 
worked among the early Christians and 
as it works today. That occupies the 
first six chapters. The last seven chap- 
ters are an amplification of the theme 
in its more specialized phases. Preachers 
can gain suggestions for sermons from 
this book. Teachers can find many 
helpful suggestions. All can gain spirit- 
ual strength and vision. F. F. 


The Sensible Man’s View of Religion, 
by John Haynes Holmes. Harper and 
Brothers. 126 pages. $1.00. 


The first nine preachers of Harpers 
Monthly Pulpit belonged to the com- 
munions of Protestant evangelicalism. 
John Haynes Holmes, the tenth 
preacher, would probably classify him- 
self as a humanist. The difference in- 
dicates itself in his freely expressed 
prejudices, as when he characterizes the 
Westminster Confession as ‘one of the 
most abominable statements of theology 
ever conceived by the mind of man.” It 
also indicates itself in the fact that the 
author gives us addresses rather than 
sermons. That is what Rabbi Wise calls 
them in his glowing introduction. 
Nevertheless there is some magnificent 
preaching in this volume. The minister 
of The Community Church of New York 
City is not one to compromise. Even 
though one may not share all his con- 
victions one must respect his courage. 
his honesty and his faith in humanity 
As a convinced pacifist he wields a 
gleaming verbal sword most militantly. 
As a champion of tolerance he holds his 
opinions as dogmatically as an extreme 
fundamentalist. Always as clear as 
crystal in his exposition of his point of 
view one hopes that all ministers will 
learn something of his gift of simple, 
forcible, compelling style. All his ten 
addresses deal with important themes. 
Possibly the most significant is: “Sex: 
Are There Any Standards?” F. F 


A World That Cannot Be Shaken, by 
Ernest Fremont Tittle. Harper and 
Brothers. 137 pages. $1.00. 


The author has earned a prominent 
place of leadership in the Christian fel- 
lowship by virtue of several books, 
notably his recent Yale lectures, and 
also because of his outstanding pas- 
torate in Evanston, Illinois, for the last 
decade and a half. Fearless, sincere, al- 
ways emphasizing the social note of the 
Gospel, Dr. Tittle provides us with ten 
typical sermons. While the dominant 
emphasis is the one usually associated 
with him, typified, for example, in his 
sermon “Bread and God,” there is a 
considerable variety in his themes, as 
the following titles suggest, “The Living 
God,” “The Present Case for Foreign 
Missions,” and “The Achievement of 
Poise.” In his preface Halford E. Luc- 
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cock assures us that in this book “there 
is the vision of a clear, unblinking eye 
looking out at the world, and the intense 
feeling of a sensitive heart.” That is a 
true characterization. No preacher can 
read this book without intellectual 
stimulation and the necessity of asking 
himself if he has been so fearless in pro- 
claiming the Christian message. F. F. 


Various Topics 


Colonel Roosevelt, Private Citizen, by 
Earle Looker. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 222 pages. $2.50. 

Much has been written about The- 
odore Roosevelt. Few works, however, 
have concerned themselves so faithfully 
and intimately with his actions after 
his return to civilian life as has this 
book by Earle Looker, journalist, exec- 
utive, and author of The White House 
Gang. 

There are two reasons why a success- 
ful administrator who has earned and 
enjoyed the esteem of the populace can 
never completely surrender his claims to 
his public place even after time has oc- 
casioned his removal from that place. 

The first reason is that because such 
a man has established a record for in- 
tegrity and justice the people continue 
to look to him for advice and opinion 
concerning current events. This may be 
called the outer reason. Another is that 
because such a man has experienced the 
deep satisfaction of public recognition 
and has come to possess a certain per- 
sonal feeling for the proper execution 
of the duties of the particular office, 
he is reluctant to hand over his cher- 
ished responsibilities to another person. 
This may be called the inner reason. 
Both of these factors operated in the 
case of Theodore Roosevelt when he 
tried to settle back into civilian life. 
Attempts were constantly made by va- 
rious parties to draw him again into the 
public life of the nation. The people 
honored him, revered and respected him. 
Abroad he symbolized the United States, 
and upon his return from Africa in 
1910 he was besieged by European states- 
men who sought his advice and his as- 
sistance. It was impossible for him to 
move about without receiving attention 
and acclaim. 

Yet the inner personal factor was 
equally strong. In his frank way he 
did not hesitate to comment upon the 
acts of those in power. Persistently he 
sought to rehabilitate himself. His am- 
bition was extraordinary but in fairness 
it must be said that it never for a mo- 
ment overshadowed his passionate sense 
of duty, his concern for the well-being 
of his country. 

This biography is excellently done. 
Teachers and students of the art of liv- 
ing will find great satisfaction in un- 
tangling the web of motives that lay 
behind the actions of Colonel Roosevelt, 
Private Citizen. 





Fo. F. 


Ventures in Simpler Living, by D. J. 
Fleming. ‘The International Missionary 
Council. 169 pages. 

Standards are considered by some to 
be the most important of all our social 
products. They regulate, govern, and 
control. They permit the fractional 
parts of a community to work together 
in terms of common denominators. They 
establish harmony without restricting 
the shades and tones of positive varia- 
tion. 

A standard which is often before us 
is the standard of living. Excessive dif- 
ferences in the possession of wealth are 
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daily creating more and more discussion 
concerning the distribution of that 
wealth. The problem of the gold coast 
versus the slums is an acute one. The 
problem of ignorance versus understand- 
ing is no less penetrating. 

Yet for some reason all that is very 


far away. It concerns not us but our 
neighbors. We can see the very rich 
and the very poor but when it comes to 
an objective consideration of ourselves, 
to a dispassionate consideration of our 
own standards, then the focal point is 
lost and we are not always interested 
in endeavoring to recover it. 

Ventures in Simpler Living by Daniel 
Johnson Fleming, Professor of Missions, 
Union Theological Seminary, has an es- 
pecial value as a sort of social mirror 
for those who care to look into it. By 
analyzing this business of living and 
studying its integral parts, by consider- 
ing the adaptations which have actu- 
ally been made by those in foreign fields, 
by observing the possible changes which 
one might easily make, one is led to turn 
with a more critical attitude upon his 
own habits and customs. Know thy- 
self! 

The content of this book has an ex- 
traordinarily practical value for the stu- 
dent of foreign missions. Its more nar- 
rative chapters contain material of much 
interest to the layman. And for the 
rest of us,—well, a social mirror is not 
a half-bad thing. Pr. se P. 


Effective Readings and Recitations, by 
Various Authors. 75c. 

Dramatized Sermonettes, by Blanche 
Bayliss. 50c. 

Special Day Pantomimes for Sunday 
School and Church, by Ida Bell Lull. 40c. 

The Lonesome Bibles, by William H. 
Leach. 25c. 

All published by the Eldridge Enter- 
tainment House, Franklin, Ohio, and 
Denver, Colorado. 

These four publications are planned 
to help churches and church schools in 
their recreational and educational pro- 
grams. Effective Readings not alone con- 
tains poetry and prose which has been 
carefully selected but also brief plays for 
various occasions. It is a mighty handy 
volume to have on hand when the re- 
quest comes from some organization for 
program material. Dramatized Sermon- 
ettes contains six playlets with a re- 
ligious message. Some are based on the 
Bible; some are modern. They are suit- 
able for presentation from the church 
chancel or in the social hour. Special 
Day Pantomimes is a unique production 
which provides full instruction for the 
acting parts and the reading script. The 
pantomimes are classified according to 
the special days. Rally Day, Christmas, 
Easter and other occasions are represent- 
ed. It will be very helpful to those seek- 
ing program material. The Lonesome 
Bibles is a playlet written by the editor 
of Church Management. It concerns an 
old man who is given the task of putting 
on a Bible exhibit at the annual bazaar. 
He finds his exhibit Bibles in the church 
—Bibles which have been deserted by 
their owners. People who visit the ex- 
hibit certainly had some iessons brought 
home to them. i B. 











Epochs in The 
Life of 


Simon Peter 


by 
A. T. Robertson 


author of ‘‘Epochs in the Life of 
Christ”’ 


**Epochs in the Life of Paul,” etc. 


A book of immediate value for 
ministers and teachers. Its pres- 
entation and interpretation of the 
outstanding epochs in the life of 
Peter are lucid and backed by 
scholarship and understanding of 
human nature. The general reader 
will find interest in the author’s 
pertinent comments on problems 
of modern life as compared to those 
of Peter’s day. 


at all bookstores $1.75 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 











IN THE FIELD OF RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


ELDRIDGE PRESENTS .. . 


THE LONESOME BIBLES 


by Wm. H. Leach, Editor Church Manage- 
ment. A novel short play for 4m, 4w, 
teaching an effective lesson__Price, 25 cents 
- * . * . * « . + 


DRAMATIZED SERMONETTES . 
Short plays to be used both with the ser- 
mon and separately_______-_- Price, 50 cents 

* + + * + * . : 


EFFECTIVE READINGS AND 

RECITATIONS FOR CHURCH 

AFFAIRS a ee 
A much-needed book for all church func- 
tions for young or old. Sacred—Philosophi- 


cal—Humorous __-__._-____Price, 75 cents 
- * * * * e - . 


SPECIAL DAY PANTOMIMES 
FOR CHURCH AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ers YS nen 
Directions for pantomiming fourteen songs 
for Christmas, Easter, Mother’s Day, etc. 
a a Price, 40 cents 
We Can Supply Good Material for All 
hristmas Occasions 


Send today for a big free catalogue of 
CLEAN PLAYS and ENTERTAINMENTS 
from “The House That Helps’ 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
Dept. C Franklin, Ohio and Denver, Colo. 
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The Flag Of War 


A Visual Peace Lesson for Armistice Sunday 
By Arnold Carl Westphal 


MATERIAL REQUIRED 


1. A small U. S. Flag. 


2. A Christian Service or Conquest 
Flag. (This may be omitted if not avail- 
able.) 

3. A piece of heavy wrapping paper, 
or white, light weight card is best, about 
16 x 22 inches. (It should be the largest 
of the three flags.) 


4. Another piece of the same kind of 
paper, just half the above size. 


5. Black crayon or show card color. 


CONSTRUCTION OF OBJECT 


1. Fold the large piece of paper in the 
center at the dotted line in Fig. 1. 

2. Print the word PEACE down the 
center of the right side, as in Fig. 1. 

3. Fill in the other letters as shown. 
(Measured squares on the paper with 
light pencil lines would help to keep let- 
ters straight. Do not outline the cross 
as shown in dots. This is done to merely 
give you the idea.) 

4. Cut out the cross on the other side 
of fold, so that when it is folded, 


Prince of Peace 


will show up, as in Fig. 3. 

5. Put simple pictures of war arms on 
smaller piece of paper, as in Fig. 2. 

6. Fasten Fig. 2 over the left side of 
Fig. 1, to hide the cross cut-out. Paper 
clips will hold this in place. 


LESSON PRESENTATION 
The American Flag 


I have some flags to show you today. 
(Hold up the U.S. Flag.) This is rather 
a small flag, because it represents just 
one nation, our own United States. 

This flag has three colors, Red, White 
and Blue. The Red represents the blood 
that has been shed by our soldiers. The 
Blue represents the true blue loyalty of 
our soldiers. The White represents the 
purity of the things our nation stands 
for. We are proud of our flag, so let us 
salute it right now. 


The thirteen stripes represent the thir- 
teen original colonies, and the forty- 
eight stars represent the forty-eight 
states of the Union. 


The Christian Flag 


We have another flag. It is called 
the Christian Service of Conquest Flag. 
This is bigger in size than the U. S. 
Flag, because it includes all nations that 
name the name of Christ and worship 
Him. Yet it does not include all na- 
tions of the world, and that’s why we 
must send out missionaries to those who 
have not yet come under this flag. 

This flag also has three colors. The 
same three, Red, White and Blue. 

Red stands for Christ’s sacrifice of 
shed blood. White stands for forgive- 
ness of sin and purity of soul, and Blue 
stands for heaven, where Christians go 
after death. 


11, 1918, there were 9 million boys and 
girls left without father or mother. If 
all of those orphans had been in one 
Memorial Day parade, and they marched 
past your house, it would take them just 
cne full year to march by. What a 
parade! ! 


It’s no wonder this flag has so much 




















black on it. It is the sign of sorrow 
and death. 
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The Terrible War Flag 


Here is a third flag. Millions of peo- 
ple have never seen this flag, but they 
have felt the crushing sorrow of its 
power. 

It is larger than the other two flags, 
for it is the one flag that floats over 
all the nations of the world. It is The 
Terrible War Flag. 


We Want to Destroy This Flag 


This is the flag that makes men shoot 
one another with great cannons, and 
muskets and machine guns. It makes 
men cruelly shed blood with swords and 
bayonets, and it is the flag that makes 
aeroplane pilots drop bombs on cities 
and villages below, to destroy the men 
and the women and the children. 


This Flag is the Prince of Orphans 
During the last war, which ended Nov. 


Misery 

The last war left 5 million widows 
and 3 million prisoners. This flag is 
the PRINCE of MISERY. The 5 million 
women saw their husbands leave, but 
they never came back. They are DEAD, 
and are buried beneath the poppies of 
Flanders field. 


Death 


During the last war 26 million men 
and women were killed—shot to pieces— 
gassed—cruelly murdered—out in “No 
Man’s Land.” Think of it. Every year 
7% million were killed. Every month, 
625,000. Every day, 21,000. Every hour, 
900. Every minute 15 people were killed, 
and this continued for about four years. 


Chicago is the great city where the 
World’s Fair is just closing. 3% mil- 
lion people live there. Those who were 
killed in the last war would make 8 cities 
the size of Chicago. 
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Scars 


Did you ever see a wounded soldier? 
Perhaps he was blind or had an arm 
gone or a leg or both. The government 
hospitals are full of these poor men 
who wear the scars of war. 20 million 
soldiers were wounded and lived, and 
many of them will be on crutches the 
rest of their life, and all will wear the 
scars of war as long as they live. 


Poverty 


When the war was over there were 
10 million people left without homes. 
Their homes were burnt or blown up 
or destroyed—and all of this because of 
the terrible flag of war. I hate war, 
don’t you??? 

Not only is there a great price of life 
and property, but money. 9 million dol- 
lars were spent every hour of the war. 
9 million dollars for every hour of every 
day, of every week, of every month, of 
every year for four long years. Oh, the 
terrible war flag. 


What to Do About It 


Now, boys and girls, what can we do 
about it? There are three things we 
can do. (Here address yourself to the 
older folks as well.) 


1. First, we should reduce our armies 
and navies and armaments. This should 
be taken out of our war flag. (Take 
Fig. 2 off Fig. 1, and lay it aside.) 


2. (Call attention to the cut-out cross.) 
Second, we should be willing to love 
our enemies as Jesus did, when He was 
on the Cross. He said about His ene- 
mies, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 


3. (Fold the Cross half over the 
printed side as in Fig. 3. It must line 
up. To aid you in finding where to cut 
out the cross, you can put pin holes at 
various places as marks, or you can hold 
before a light and see through.) Third, 
we should bring all matters that per- 
tain to war, to the courts of heaven 
and before the Great Judge, for he is 
the Prince of Peace, who is Jesus. 


If we do this, we will do away with 
this TERRIBLE WAR FLAG, with its 
bloody price of ORPHANS, MISERY, 
DEATH, SCARS, POVERTY. 


And then shall they beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks. 


SELF OR GOD? 


I recall a classmate, outstanding in 
a graduate school. With a winning 
smile, attractive personality, keen mind 
and ready tongue, coupled with a high 
ideal to dominate all—he seemed de- 
tined to go far. Future generations 
doubtless would call him blessed. But 
ah, at the very moment when life was 
opening before him at graduation—all 
was lost! He said, “Life is just a bub- 
ble! Enjoy it while you may!” The 
secret? Nay, no secret! The reason 
discernible to the observing eye was 
this—he placed his hopes in men, rather 
than in God. He could not stand the 
blow of disillusionment. When his idols 
of clay came tumbling to earth, along 
came his idealism. So he served self 
rather than his fellow-men and God.— 
Paul H. Riggs, Orchard, Nebraska. 
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.is what hun- _- 
dreds of satisfied 
persons consider 
the annuity 
agreements of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. Here 
is what Mrs. S. S. of California writes: 

“The check I receive from you is much ap- 
preciated these days. Money is a scarce 


article with me but I can always depend on 
my check from the American Bible Society.” 





Read the enthusiastic testimony of Mr. G. W. of North Carolina: 


“I am grateful that our American Bible 

Society annuities afford us some security in 

these trying times.’’ 
Advancing years need not be feared when you know that this 
Society, indispensable to the missionary enterprise, and of un- 
questioned financial stability, is behind this annuity 


That Gives You 


the assurance of a dependable income as long as you live. An 
easy-to-read booklet tells you all about it—the rates you receive 
—how you help in making the Scriptures 


“ ° ‘ 
RY ET widely available around the earth—how a 
A a friend or relative may be included—how this 
ove. annuity agreement gives you a 


Satisfaction 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York City 








Please send me, without obligation, your booklet No. R37, 
entitled ‘“‘A Gift That Lives.” 


Name Denomination (ewwentermeten 
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MAPS. 


make Bible lands real 


This series is accurately de- 
signed, clearly outlined and 
marked; printed in colors. 
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Small Maps Mounted on Wooden Roller 


SMALL MAPS 


Series of Seven, mounted on wooden 
roller, $7.50 (delivery extra), includes 
maps, tripod, and boxing. 


Single maps mounted on black sticks, 

$1.50 each, delivery extra. 

Size of Maps: Nos. 1 to 5, 18%x27% 

inches; Nos. 6 and 7, 20x28% inches. 

1. Period of Wilderness Wandering: 

1250-1150 B. C. 
Period of Hebrew Settlement in 
Canaan: 1150-1050 B. C 
United and Divided Hebrew King- 
dom: 1050-586 B. C. 

4. The Post-Exile Period: 538-63 B. C. 

5. Palestine in the Time of Jesus: 4 B. 
C.-30 A. D. (Including the Period 
of Herod: 40-4 B. C.) 

6. St. Paul's Journeys and the Early 
Christian Church: 40-100 A. D 
Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian 
Empires 


LARGE MAPS 


Series of Eight, mounted on spring 
rollers, in oak! wall cabinet, 66% 
inches long, 16 inches high. $50.00, 
delivery extra. 


Complete set mounted on black sticks, 

$22.50, delivery extra. Separately: No. 

1, $3.50; Nos. 2-8, $3.00 each; delivery 

extra. 

For single maps on spring rollers, add 

$1.00 each to price of maps mounted on 

black stick. Size of Maps: 42x60 inches. 

1. Topographical Map of Palestine. 

2. Period of Wilderness Wandering: 
1250-1150 B. C Period of Hebrew 
Settlement in Canaan: 1150-1050 B. C. 
United Hebrew Kingdom: 1050-937 
Divided Hebrew Kingdom: 


937-586 B. ¢ 

4. Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian 
Empires 
Restored Jewish Community in Pal- 
estine: 538-167 B.C. The Maccabean 
Kingdom: 167-63 B.C. 
Herod’s Kingdom: 40-4 B. Cc. Pal- 
estine in the Time of Jesus: 4 B. C. 
to 30 A. D 
St. Paul’s Journeys and the Early 
Christian Church: 40-100 A. D 


8. Chart of Biblical and Contemporary 
Chronology. 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia; 216 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago; Granite Building, Pittsburgh; Presbyterian Building, 
Nashville; 234 McAllister Street, San Francisco. 























Size of Tripod 
Extended 4 ft. 























WOULD PLACE MASTER BUILDER 
FIRST 


The difficulty which the judges of the 
recent Sermon Contest faced is patent 
to one who carefully reads the printed 
sermons. They are uniformly good and 
challenging, each in its own way. Now 
we are to attempt that which is very 
easy to do, although to do it well and 
helpfully is another thing. That is, we 
are to criticize. Any fool can criticize, 
and say “how it ought to have been 
done,” but to “do it” is another matter 
entirely. 

However, our conclusion as to first 
place depends entirely upon our point 
of view. Evidently all the sermons are 
prepared for nearly the same type of 
congregation. The point of view then 
refers to the judges. I have taken for 


| a series of tests or grounds of judgment 


the following eight points. 1. Is the 
topic good, particularly for publication 
and interest-value? 2. Is the introduc- 
tion challenging to my attention? 3. 
Is there clear progression to hold that 
attention? 4. Is there unity in the en- 
tire sermon so as to make the attention 
centralized? 5. Are the illustrations just 
enough in number and right in kind so 
as to clarify the attention gained and 
held? 6. Is there poignancy, so as to 
deepen the attention? 7. Is there a clear 
appeal so as to electrify the attention 
obtained and held and deepened? and 
8. What is the probable result in the 
lives of the hearers? 


On the basis of the above points I 
would reject the present first prize ser- 
mon, because the unity is not seen un- 
til the end, and unless the personality 
of the preacher and the method of de- 
livery holds the minds of the hearers, 
the unity would be lost to them. I 
would give the first place to The King- 
dom of the Christ, if there were a more 
appropriate subject and conclusion in 
view of the subject matter. These, how- 
ever, both seem foreign, and power is 
lost therefore. To my mind, with my 
particular set of rules before me, the 
first place would go to A Master Builder. 
The topic is slightly unfortunate, but 
the good introduction, the progression, 
the unity, the poignancy, the appeal 
and the probable result all lead me to 
discount the slight loss of power in the 
selection of the topic. 


I conclude by instructing myself;— 
We must have topics that express the 
very soul of a sermon. Introductions 
must challenge both thought and im- 
agination, and really introduce. There 
must be progression in unity so as to 
hold the attention throughout. There 
must be a poignancy to stir the soul 
and a very definite appeal, whether or 
not spoken. A sermon without a pur- 
pose becomes a mere dissertation, al- 
though results cannot be said to be neg- 
ative because not immediate. Literary 
excellence is admirable, but a fire and 
passion must blaze through. Perfect vo- 
cabulary, balanced sentences, well cho- 
sen illustrations are all very good, but 
there must be a challenge. This I feel 
A Master Builder has, and therefore I 


extol it, and determine within myself 
to embody in my own preaching, if pos- 
sible, the art which makes this sermon 
the most challenging to me. 


Frank T. Littorin, 
Central Baptist Church 
Quincy, Massachusetts 


PROFITED BY ISSUE 


The “All Sermon issue” of Church 
Management interested me, because I 
wrote a sermon for the contest, but did 
not send it in. It was a sermon on Stew- 
ardship which moved one of our men 
to say, “It should be published.” I had 
to be out of town during the week when 
it had to be finished for the press. 

Now as I compare my sermon with 
those which were published, it is like 
making a fresh study of homiletic form 
and substance. I am encouraged to be- 
lieve that it had some substance, but 
that its form could be improved. I am 
planning to reshape it, using suggestions 
received from reading the sermons of 
this issue, and then send it in to see 
what happens. It may not get by the 
editor’s waste basket, but that is a minor 
matter. I shall be a little better preach- 
er for having made the study and ef- 
fort. Summer schools and correspond- 
ence courses are not in reach of us all 
You have presented a method in your 
magazine which undoubtedly will bear 
fruit in better sermons. 

Personally, I am satisfied with the de- 
cision of the judges. One is impressed 
with the simple, clear manner in which 
Dr. Lindsay presents his points. One 
of my difficulties in sermonizing is to 
set forth the divisions in one, two, three 
order. It is a source of satisfaction to 
see that the judges consider sermons 
without this feature worthy of some con- 
sideration. 

It is difficult to judge the emotional 
element in a sermon when you have 
only the printed form. One is impressed 
with the high intellectual quality of 
those chosen; but they leave you with 
the question, “Do our messages need 
more of the prophetic element in them?” 
that element symbolized in the words, 
“Thus saith Jehovah,” that witnessing 
out of a deep spiritual experience? Do 
we raise more questions than we an- 
swer? Are we conscious of so many 
problems, that the Biblical message to 
meet them, while not entirely lost, is 
somewhat obscured? 

One of the splendid features of the 
prize sermon is the positive instruction 
which it contains regarding the way of 
life, and the Biblical material used in 
giving that instruction. 


Permit me in closing to express my 
appreciation for the opportunity which 
you have afforded us to make this study 
of sermonic material and form. 


F. W. Ainslie, 
First Baptist Church, 
Ilion, New York 


(Continued on page 90 
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First Aip 
|Drimary 
: Teacher 


NOW READY- §::'..%:2 
Books (free, 


of course) that offer First Aid to the Sunday School. Just 
what you have been wanting—full of real help; sug 
gestions, ideas, plans, programs—for all departments in 
your Sunday School. 

Today the Sunday School faces greater responsibilities to 
meet rapidly changing conditions. Strong, vigorous, True 
to-the-Bible teaching is imperative. Equip yourself now 
for the task. Fill out the coupon in detail and mail at once 
Start the new Sunday School year right! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


The Standard Publishing Co. 
Dept. CM 8th & Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


I am interested in the department. Number of pupils 

We use lessons (state whether Graded or Uniform) 
Number of pupils in our Sunday School 

Church 

Name 


Address 





City State 
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“Somewhere there is a vacant church which needs a man of your 


caliber. How will you make contact with that church?” asked 


the seminary president. 


Mating Ministers and Churches 


By John R. Scotford 





HIS book will answer the question. From a wide experience 
covering many denominations, Mr. Scotford, editorial secretary of 
the Congregational Commission on Missions, has written a volume to 


help ministers seeking churches and churches needing pastors. 


In this book he discusses the best way of approaching the church, the 
use of credentials and endorsements, how to secure contact with a new 
denomination, and many other things of vital importance. 


The last sixty pages of the book lists the contact men, with their 
addresses, of twenty-six different denominations. 


Originally published at $1.50 we have secured 





a special paper covered edition of the book. 





Price Postpaid, Sixty cents 





Address 


CCHURCH Wor Lp Press, INC. 
Auditorium Building Cleveland, Ohio 




















THE WESTMINSTER DEPARTMENTAL GRADED MATERIALS 


For Very Young Children 


PRIMARY lessons help pupils to show 
their love for God through their attitude 
toward Him and their thoughts and ac- 
tions toward others in the home, school 
and community. In the first quarter 1934 
they study Jesus and his helpers and 
learn the rudiments of living happily 
with associates in home and school. 


BEGINNERS are taught the Bible through 
the open gateway of their own experi- 
ence of family life and play. The Begin- 
ners’ Teacher’s Quarterly provides ma- 
terial to help four and five-year-olds ap- 
preciate God’s gifts to them. Lessons for 
the first quarter 1934 contain stories of 
Jesus and his friendship for children 


that help Beginners to love Him as their 
song- 


friend. Stories of sharing and of friends Pupils’ lesson leaflets, pictures, 
near and far nurture the missionary books and handwork supplement the 
spirit. teacher’s quarterlies in these departments. 
For free sample copies address 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 


916-R Witherspoon Building 























THE INEVITABLE IN HUMAN LIFE 


may be prepared for by some form of Life Insurance policy. 


If you will state your wishes in the matter of protecting yourself 
and your dear ones in the future, the 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


For Life Insurance 
No. 1805-07 Walnut Street 
Will be pleased to advise you 


MATTHEW J. HYNDMAN, 
President 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Interdenominational) 
Chartered 1759 





























HE LIKES THE EMPTY HOUSE 

If I were delegated the authority to 
judge these sermons I should say, taking 
everything into consideration, especially 
the fact that the young man is serving 
his first pastorate, that the sermon on 
The Empty House by Frederick M. Meek 
should come well toward the head of 
the list. It is a very practical discourse, 
touching upon personal life, national 
life and international life. Reaching 
out in this concentric fashion it covers 
a wide sweep, developing the Parable 
in a very lucid and graphic fashion, 
encompassing present day issues witha). 

We Must Share, by Arthur E. Crowley, 
is a helpful homily. Some fine material 
here. A fitting climax is the touching 
story of the two young people who lived 
“each for the other and all for God.” 
J. M. Rast encompasses in his produc- 
tion about as many facts on contempo- 
rary life and current events as several 
of the others put together. In direct 
and striking contrast is S. R. Bratcher’s 
The Kingdom of Christ. I should say 
that this is the most thoroughly Biblical 
of the series. Literally honeycombed 
with Scriptural quotations. An admir- 
able characteristic in any sermon. 

Doctor Reagor introduces one or two 
personal, gripping illustrations, namely, 
that concerning the courageous young 
husband and wife, and his early morn- 
ing experience with the flood-lighted 
east window. Very helpful. 

Trusting you make this an annual ser- 
mon edition, a yearly occurrence, and 
with every good wish and congratula- 
tions to each of the contributors, I am 

Samuel Blair, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Sayreville, New Jersey. 


DO WE NEED A CHURCH NRA? 
Editor, Church Management. 

I have just read with great interest 
the letter from F. J. Fitch, which ap- 
pears in your September magazine. I 
fully sympathize with what he writes. 

I left the seminary just a little over 
a year ago. I was told as I left school, 
and as I was being installed in my first 
pastorate, and as I read your editorials, 
that this period of financial depression 
was going to be one of great spiritual re- 
vival. I was led to believe that when 
people did not have as much money to 
spend as they had been having, they 
would come more eagerly to the Church. 
where they might “buy wine and milk 
without money and without price.” 

Like Mr. Fitch, I have tried to preach 
“on the offensive.’ I have not been 
spending my time defending any doc- 
trine, or defending the Christian posi- 
tion in general, but I have rather tried 
to present a positive interpretation of 
Christianity and a positive statement of 
its implications. 

But like Mr. Fitch, I have failed to 
see the great spiritual revival that was 
promised. My congregations have re- 
mained at about the same level as when 
I first came here—which was a very low 
level, if the records of previous years can 
be believed. I have almost decided that 
it is not worth while to continue Wednes- 
day evening Prayer Meetings. I feel 


much like Peter must have felt when 
(Now turn to next page) 
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SELECTED BY PAUL F. 
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UNMINDFUL OF HIS MERCIES 


Two years ago, from a point towards 
the summit of the Tennessee Cumber- 
land mountain I saw in the valley be- 
low the movement of life. There was 
a boy driving home the milk cows from 
the pasture. In fields beyond the barns 
and houses were men working their 
crops, men and women moving here and 
there in the yards about their homes, 
and over and upon them all was the 
sunlight, shining without discrimination, 
not even a shadow from overhanging 
clouds darkened the picture. Many of 
those people down there were unmindful 
of that sunshine; of its source and giver 
they cared little. So it is about the 
tender mercies of God. Though they 
be over all, all people do not accept 
them in thankful acknowledgement.— 
Roy S. Buffat, Herrin, Mlinois. 


THE NECESSITY FOR PRAYER 


God has been found to be, not a con- 
venience, but indispensable. If modern 
man has banished God from His uni- 
verse, He is now being invited back. 
Prayer is taking on a new meaning. 
Groups for prayer are meeting here and 
there. People are saying once more, 
“Show us the Father,” and “Lord, teach 
us to pray.” 

Willa Cather, in “Death Comes for 
the Archbishop,” tells of an experience 
of the archbishop, when, as a young 
priest, he first went to live in the south- 





Do We Need a Church NRAP 
(Continued from page 90) 


he said, “Master, we have toiled all night, 
and took nothing.” 

And like Mr. Fitch, I cannot help won- 
dering if I am at fault. If at this time 
there is a great spiritual revival, and if 
the church of which I am Pastor is not 
sharing in it, what is the explanation? 
Am I a failure in the ministry? Is the 
“foolishness of preaching” more mani- 
fest in my case than in others? 

But I cannot answer these questions 
in the affirmative, because I have seen 
too many other churches in this period. 
And I have yet to see a church which 
is experiencing a great spiritual reviva: 
through this depression. 

I cannot but conclude that the finan- 
cial depression is being accompanied 
by a spiritual depression. Instead of 
bringing people into closer harmony with 
spiritual realities, the present condition 
has taught them to count their pennies 
more greedily than ever—that is, it has 
made them more materialistic. 

I wonder if the Church doesn’t need 
something similar to the NRA. 

Fred M. Webber, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


west. One day he was taken by an In- 
dian into a huge cave where for gener- 
ations the Indians observed their annual 
religious rites. The priest and his guide 
went far back into the darkness. The 
place was absolutely still. The silence 
was almost eerie. No, there was a 
sound. Gradually it became more dis- 
tinct. It was a low, hollow sound which 
at times seemed far away and again it 
was nearer at hand. It was a subter- 
ranean river, flowing far below at the 
base of the mountain. Finding God in 
prayer is often like that. Listening, we 
are more and more convinced that we 
are in contact with Someone who is 
Power, Goodness, Love. We need noth- 
ing more to convince us that men ought 
always to pray and never lose heart.— 
N. A. McCune, East Lansing, Michigan. 


PREPARING THE SOIL 


Some years ago when I was a student, 
I had the glorious opportunity to attend 
a Y. M. C. A. Conference at one of the 
most beautiful summer resorts in the 
state of Wisconsin. The camping ground 
was on the shores of one of the finest 
lakes that God has given to mankind. 
At one of our sunset services which was 
held on the bank of this beautiful lake, 
we had it similar to the one on the 
shore of the lake of Galilee nineteen 
hundred years before. The preacher 
was a saintly white-haired soldier of 
the Cross, standing at the water’s edge, 
delivering a message on one of the par- 
ables of Jesus. The boys, several hun- 
dred in number, were seated on the in- 
clined bank of the lake. I felt at that 
time that the conditions were ideal for 
worship. Every young man at that time 
was impressed with the message of the 
preacher, and resolved to live a better 
Christian life, and yet as the years have 
rolled by, I am sure that many have 
fallen on the wayside because their 
hearts were not prepared to retain the 
message. By this we see that even 
though the conditions may be ideal for 
worship, yet if the heart is not properly 
prepared for the reception of the Word, 
there is danger of one being unpro- 
ductive—Arthur E. Schmidt, Detroit, 
Michigan. 














57 Years of Hits 


We supply all entertainment \N 
needs lor dramatic clubs, 
schools, lodges, etc., and for 
every occasion. 

T. S. Denison & Ce., 623 S$. Wabash, Dest. 13 














MOVIE EQUIPMENT. Complete 


stock. New and Factory Rebuilt 
Moving Picture Machines, Sound 
Equipment, Screens, Booths, Op- 
era Chairs, Spotlights. Stereop- 
ticons, Film Cabinets, Portable 
Projectors, M. P. Cameras, Gen- 
erator Sets, Reflecting Arc Lamps, 
Carbons, Tickets, Mazda Lamps 
and Supplies Send for Free 
Catalogue ‘‘G.” 


MOVIE SUPPLY COMPANY 
$44 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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eChurch Recovery Newse 





MANY CHURCHES LIFTING LEVELS 


Spiritual - Financial 





SPIRITUAL RECOVERY 


Wise poetese and officers are now launching 
carefully planned Church Recovery and Ad- 
vance Programs. 


God and your country, your people and your 
community, need your church at its best, 
NOW! Spiritual recovery is fundamental to 
economic recovery, moral stability, social 
progress, national welfare. 


LIFTING SPIRITUAL LEVELS 


Over 100 churches of many communions, 
singly or cooperatively, are this Autumn in- 
suring worthier spiritual advances by taking 
advantage of our Church Loyalty Crusade 
Service (programs and leadership) which 
has won from 3,000 churches of 31 com- 
munions high tributes such as these: 


“The most helpful and satisfactory spiritual 
program in my 30 years of ministry.”’ 

““New spiritual heights achieved in every 
line.”’ 


“The first city-wide program into which all 
Episcopal and Lutheran churches voted to join.”” 


“Benefits the most comprehensive and per- 
manent in all our experiences.”’ 


LIFTING FINANCIAL LEVELS 


Since March 4, scores of churches have im- 
proved their finances—budgets, debts, etc., 
with our help—including in each case our 
Loyalty-Stewardship Crusade program of 
preparation. 


DEBT PROBLEMS 


Over 200 debt-burdened churches have re- 

joiced in our help as to: 

. Debt-reduction funds raised. 

- Cash for mediate needs. 

- Budget increases to cover interest, in- 
stallments, etc. 


wim 


. Refinancing: reducing loans. 
- Bonds sold: lower interest rates. 


BUDGET NEEDS 


To retrieve income disappointments, you need 
not wait for the end of your church year. 
An earlier campaign may yield many new 
_——- and increased payments beginning 
at once. 


OUR SERVICE MEANS 


1. Fees lower—service increased. 

2. No real expense—all costes met by in- 
creased offerings, arrearages, etc. 
More sacrificial contributors. 
Churchly, constructive policies. 

. More attendants, prayers, workers. 

. Invaluable new methods and plans. 
. Better payment of pledges. 

More contributors—larger totals. 

. Happy aftermath—people delighted. 
- New era of spiritual recovery. 


FINANCE CAMPAIGNS—NOW ? 


Many debt-reduction and budget-increase 
programs are now under way, to climax in 
October and November, taking advantage of 
our experience in raising over $40,000,000 in 
recent years for 850 churches. 
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Church Campaigns Bureau 
A. F. McGarrah, D. D., Director 
920 Witherspoon Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Detach and Mail to 
920 Witherspoon Building, Phila., Pa. 





_______+_=_members 


My Church has_ 


—_——in behalf ofa 
Debt, New Building, Improvements, Increased 


It needs $_— 





Budget. (Underscore type of need.) 
Please send, without obligation, helpful 
literature and full information 

My denomination is_____ 
Name a ee 
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Especially suit- 
f | able for the 
ba —% t) NY season Preced- 
mae - i Y | ing Christmas. 


“SL, | Price 15 Cents 
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For Christmas 19333] 


New Plays—Pageants—Programs 
Services — Recitations Books 
Cards and Gifts. 







Our Catalogue will Solve your Christ- 
mas Problems. 


WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago 
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for Your Church 


Genuine Deagan 
Carillons 


“The Memorial Sublime” 





The New Deagan 
lesta-Vox 
Electrically amplified 
Chimes of surpassing 
sweetness and purity; 
priced to appeal to 
every congregation. 
Write for details 
J. C. DEAGAN, Ine. 
190 DeaganBldg.,.Chicago 
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BELLEVUE STRATFORD 


Wassios Philadelphia to world 
travellers and they'l! say—“Bellevue- 
Stratford’. This famous hotel has 





always attracted those who appreciate 
the finer things of life; those whose ex- 
perience has taucht them where to find 
facilities, comforts and services in the 
fullest measure. 

Rates consistent with present times. 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen'l Mgr. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


HOTEL DENNIS | 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
ON THE BOARDWALK 


American and European Plans. 
Rates in line with the times. 
Garage on Premises 


Walter J. Buzby, Inc, 


Build Bigger 
Evening Congregations 


with our exceptionally helpful illustrated sermons. 
Excellent colored slides. Manuscripts of real merit. 


























Large list of attractive subjects. 
Would You Like a Catalogue ? 


THE NEW IDEA SERVICE SYSTEM 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


312 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
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Pilgrim’s Progress Pantomime 


As Presented at the Union Square 
Baptist Church, Somerville, 
Massachusetts 


Scene I 
The Departure 
The Pilgrims leave Leyden. Amid the 
tears and farewells John Robinson, the 
aged Pastor, bids them Godspeed. 
Concealed Choir: “God Be With You 
Till We Meet Again.” 


Scene II 
The Storm 


The Pilgrims aboard the Mayflower 
experience a storm at sea. 


Concealed Choir: “Eternal Father, 
Strong to Save.” 
Scene III 
The Arrival 


The Pilgrims land in America. 
Reading: “The Land of the Pilgrims,” 


| Miss B. Long. 


Interlude 
The Pilgrims suffer many privations 
and many die. 


GOD AS A ROCK 


One summer, while I was in Colorado, 
the dam of a mountain lake broke and 
turned a raging torrent of water loose 
in a small stream. I stood at the edge 
of the stream and watched those angry 
waters. At one point, where there was 
a sharp bend, the waters were cutting 
away the bank. Presently, a large por- 
tion of the bank gave way and slid into 
the water. As the huge pile of earth 
slid into the water, I saw a great rock- 
surface exposed. The earth had slid 
into the stream leaving the bare rock. 
The waters hurled themselves against 
the face of that rock, but could cut no 
further; they had struck an irresistible 
force, the solid rock. The swirling, mud- 
dy waters of a materialistic era have 
cut away the earth but the rock is left. 
That rock is God, and we have come 
to the kingdom to reassert our faith in 
Him. God waits to possess us; God 
waits to empower us. He waits—do we 
assert our faith in Him?—Harry James 
Bray, Lebanon, Tennessee. 


| RECOMMENDING GOD WITH OUR 


LIFE 


A young lady had agreed to teach in 
the public schools of China. As she 
went to sign the contract she discovered 
in it this clause—‘“‘she must neither 
speak of nor teach anything concerning 
her God or her faith.’ With heavy 
heart she affixed her name to the con- 
tract. At the end of the first year of 
her agreement the pupils came to her, 
after closely watching her life and con- 
duct all year, with this request which 


| brought joy to her heart,—‘We have 


watched you all year. You have never 


| told us anything about your God. We 


would like to know something of the 


Violin Solo: “Caprice Viennoise,” Al- 
fred Gomes. 
Pianist, Henry Santos. 


Scene IV 
The First Thanksgiving 

The Pilgrims after the ingathering of 
the first harvest, invite the Indians to 
observe with them, the first Thanks- 
giving. 

Concealed Choir: “Come, Ye Thankful 
People, Come!” 


CHARACTERS 
John Robinson 
Wm. Brewster 
Miles Standish 
Massasoit 
Catherine Carver 
Priscilla Mullens 
Dorothy Bradford 
John Carver 
John Alden 
Wm. Bradford 
Indian 
Pilgrim Child 
Mary Brewster 
Mary Chilton 
May Allerton 


God for whom you live and who has 
made your heart so beautiful. Will you 
tell us something of Him? We would 
like to live like you live.” Her life had 
recommended her God, and they who 
saw it could not resist the recommenda- 
tion. They practically had said, “And 
thy God my God.” It was their com- 
pliment to a life that recommended 
God.—Clinton F. Hildebrand, Jr., Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania. 


Paul’s Plan for Raising Money 
(Continued from page 62) 


8. Because of the Gratitude Caused By 
It. 9: 11-15. 

The wants of the saints in Jerusalem 
will be filled up and satisfied. Their 
hearts will be stirred to fresh gratitude 
for God’s mercies and for the dispensers 
of this grace to them. It is more blessed 
to give than to receive when you see 
the gladness of heart created by the 
giving. “They glorify God for the 
obedience of your confession unto the 
gospel of Christ, and for the liberality 
of your contribution, unto them and 
unto all.” They will, besides, pray for 
you, says Paul, and “long after you by 
reason of the exceeding grace of God in 
you.” That experience will be a com- 
fort and joy to the Corinthians if they 
win it by doing their part. Then all 
those who give and those who receive, 
will say: “Thanks be to God for his un- 
speakable gift.” Some will see the re- 
flection of this grace in you. Giving is 
a grace from God and is like God. “For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.” 
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IT IS EASY TO MAKE YOUR OWN 
DUPLICATOR 


In these days when ministers must 
cut costs all along the line it is well to 
know that a satisfactory duplicator can 
be made easily and without much ex- 
pense. A 

-< ~~ shallow tray 

fe « of wood, 

ye’ rubber or 

si4 metal of the 
| right size 
can be se- 

, cured. The 





\ 







‘Wig 





Nin al | 
" oe filling com- 
pes position may 
be pur- 


chased at any supply store. All that is 
necessary is to place the container, with 
the composition, in hot water until it 
is soft enough to pour and then put it 
in the tray. One pound is sufficient for 
note size (7 x 10 inches); two pounds 
are needed for the letter size tray (9 x 
1138 inches). If your local dealer can- 
not supply this composition filler the 
publishers of this magazine will be glad 
to mail it to you postpaid at the price 
of eighty cents for one pound can; $1.50 
for a two and one-half pound can. 
Full instructions for use will appear 
on each can. Once the material has 
become jellied in the tray it will do 
practical duplicating work. Copy made 
with special duplicator ink, duplicator 
typewriter ribbon or special carbon pa- 
per will be reproduced on from a dozen 
to a hundred sheets of paper clearly 
and legibly. The ink is available at 
twenty-five cents per bottle. 


THANKSGIVING 


Lord God of hosts, we render thanks 
For all Thy mercies sure; 

Thy tender love environs us 

And will through life endure. 


Teach us to know Thy perfect will 
And truly humble be; 

May we in gladness praise Thy name 
Through all eternity. 


Lord God of hosts, we offer thanks 
And call upon Thy name; 

A psalm of praise to Thee we sing, 
Thy wondrous love proclaim. 


Thou art our refuge and our strength, 
There is no other power; 

If sudden danger threatens us, 

We find in Thee a tower. 


Lord God of hosts, we proffer praise, 
Direct us on our way; 
With grateful hearts we worship Thee 
On this Thanksgiving Day. 

-Grenville Kleiser. 


PRESS ON! 


You have not failed, 
Though all is gone, 
If you with faith 
Press bravely on! 
—Grenville Kleiser. 


DEATH 


Death? There is no death. 
It is an open door, 
Through which you pass 
To life for evermore. 
—Grenville Kleiser. 


VICTORY 
THE SINGING CHURCH 


When we Sing or Pray 
all walls of doubt and 


fear are Broken Down ‘WorSsnhIP.- 
‘and PRAISE 


" ORSHIP and Praise” will fill up 

membership gaps, stimulate spir- 
itual growth and give all the people a 
clear vision of their place in God’s plan. 


“Worship ard Praise” is a double-duty, 
general-purpose book for church and 
school. Unrivalled musical contents 
and abundant worship helps. Well 
bound for long service and hard use. Thousands of churches 
have proven its power to change lagging interest into conquer- 


ing zeal. 


Present Prices Exceedingly Low 
In line with President Roosevelt’s N. R. A. which we have joined, costs are 
unavoidably increasing and price advances must inevitably follow. We have 
improved the quality of materials in ‘Worship and Praise’ and promise un- 
stintingly to maintain the high standard of worth which characterizes this 
book. Order now to insure greatest value at lowest cost. 


Churches large and small in every state are securing new song books with the 
aid of our practical plans at no increase of church expenditures. Amazing re- 
sults reported; not only new hymnals secured but also other church projects 
carried to success by means of the impetus these plans impart to church life. 
Be sure to mail the coupon below for full particulars. 


“Worship and Praise” 
bound in rich seal brown 
leather-grainedcloth,blind- 
embossed title gold stamp- 
ed. Only $40 per 100. Serv- 
iceable russet bristol, $25 
per 100. Fully orchestra- 
ted. 1linstruments. 8 vol- 
umes, $10.00. Prices not 
prepaid. Single copies cloth 
55c, Bristol 40c, Postpaid. 


MAIL COUPON for re- 
turnable sample copy of 
“Worship and Praise’’ and 
test the power of this great 
book to light anew the 
watch-fires of a spiritual 
advance in your church 
and school. 
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Budget Saving Plans 









HOPE PUBLISHING 


ESTABLISHED 1692 


only the best in song books COMPANY 


9709-R West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Pastor's Name, please 


‘ 

HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY I 
5709-R W. Lake St., Austin Station, Chicago, Ill. a 
Our church is eager to grow in numbers and grace from a better 1 
use of the Ministry of Music. As “Worship and Praise” can help, 1 
please send a returnable sample copy. ; 
Name i 
f 

iddress ' 
t 

Church 1 
A 

4 
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Pastor’s Address 











35 and 16 mm silent motion pictures, 
religious, educational and entertain- 
ment, filmslides, glass slides, projec- 
jectors and accessories. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP. 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 













=" PULPITS-CHAIRS-PEWS 














USE THIS CLEANLY METHOD IN YOUR CHURCH 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Send for Free Folder of Trays, 
Sn Otero and Bread 
: / ates, Pastor’s Sick Ourfits, 

a etc. Prices tosuit every church. 
Thomas Communion Service Co., Box 540 Lima, Ohio 


COMPLETE SETS 
DIPECT FACTORY PRICES 
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Only 55c each 
TO rrntiiity: 
Formerly sold at 


$65.00 per 100 


NY 


BUILDS YOUTH 
(NTO rue CHURCH 


Fires young people with lasting zeal, imparts spiritual 
knowledge, teaches worship and personal devotion. 
American Church and Church School Hymnal 
contains the standard hymns that bridge the gap 
between school and church as well as the more typi- 
cal church school songs. A series of masterpiece 
art studies augment the rich liturgical material. 
Binding, rich seal brown cloth; title gold embossed. 
Reduced price $55 per 100 not prepaid. Single copy 
70c postpaid. Orchestrated. 

Great Favorite in Junior Schools 
**American Junior Church School Hymnal’’ compiled for 
children of junior age, at unheard-of low price. 224 pages, 
was $60 per 100, now $40 

Write today for returnable samples. 


» Biglow Main-Excell Co. , 


poe West Lake Street - aiionae’ 








PAGEANTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Beautiful and impressive; Can be produced 
effectively with simple means; Adaptable to 
both large and small churches; In harmony 
with the Scriptures; Awaken new interest; 


Promote atmosphere of reverence and de- 
votion. 


Joyful and Triumphant: by 


Mary Richmond Davidson. 
NEW. Charming, appealing, 
easily produced, dramatic. 
Prin. char. 2 little girls. 
35c ea. 

The Christmas Voice: by 
Ruth O. Bailey. Very mod- 


ern, dramatic and unusual. 
An astounding message over 
the radio and what came of 
it. 35c ea. 
The Heavenly Host: by Ly- 
man R. Bayard. Very beau- 
tiful, producing a wonder- 
fully iritual impression. 
Espectally good when desir- 
able to use many girls. 50c ea. 
The Inn at Bethlehem: by 
William Thomson Hanzsche. 
Dramatic and impressive. 35c ea. 
When the Star Shone: by Lyman R. Bayard. 
—— presentation of Christmas Story. 
c ea. 
The Child of Prophecy: by Edward R. and 
E. Ruth Bartlett, music by Lyman R. Bayard. 
+ gp gmaaa of prophecies of a Redeemer. 
c ea. 
A Christmas Revolt: by Marjory MacCreary. 
One-act, bright, whimsical, 4 boys, 4 girls. 
15c¢ ea. 
The Street of Hearts: by Dorothy M. Davis, 
music by Lyman R. Bayard. A real gem, 
original, delightful, worth-while. Very popu- 
lar. 15¢ ea. 
WRITE for LIST giving DESCRIPTIONS 
and QUANTITY PRICES. SAMPLE copies 
at above rates. Price refunded less 10c, if 
——— returned in salable condition within 
10 days. 





1228 South Flower St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Pageant Publishers 
Dept. C-14 














BETTER CHURCH 
——M USI C—— 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY will be 
pleased to assist you in selecting your Song 
Books. Write us your problems and needs. 
We will make recommendations, and send 
on approval, books and sheet music best 
adapted to your needs. 

Write Today 
THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il!.—721 Arch Str.. Phila., Pa 
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Aids To The Study Of The 


Greek New Testament 


of the Baptist Church, Columbia 

Station, Ohio, wished to continue 
his study of the New Testament. To 
secure book recommendations he wrote 
to a large number of professors in col- 
leges and seminaries, asking for specific 
recommendations in Greek grammars, 
commentaries and other needed works. 
The replies, classified, he is now sharing 
with Church Management. The num- 
erals in parentheses give the number of 
authorities commending the particular 
volume. 


Her tne D. HALDERMAN, pastor 


GRAMMARS OF NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK 


A Grammar of the Greek New Testa- 
ment in the Light of Historical Re- 
search—A. T. Robertson—(23). 

A Grammar of New Testament Greek— 
J. H. Moulton and W. F. Howard. 
Vols. 2—(14). 

A New Short Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament—A. T. Robertson and 
W. H. Davis—(11). 

Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen 
Griechish—Friedrich Blass, revised by 
Albert Debrunner-Vaudenhoeck and 
Ruprecht-Gottingen— also translated 
into English—(9). 

A Manual Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament—Dana and Mantey—(7). 
Beginner’s Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament—W. H. Davis—for begin- 

ners—(5). 

Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New 
Testament Greek—E. DeWitt Burton 
—(6). 

Essentials of New Testament Greek—J. 
H. Huddilston—(4). 

Neutestamenlichen Grammatik—L. Ra- 
dermacker—(4). (First volume of 
Leitzman’s Handbuch zum Neuen Tes- 
tament)—J. B. C. Mohr, Tubingen. 

A Short Syntax of New Testament Greek 
—H. P. V. Nunn—(3). 

New Testament Greek for Beginners— 
J. G. Machen—(3). 

A Grammar of the Greek New Testa- 
ment—Buttmann—(2). 


| A Grammar of the Greek New Testa- 


ment—Winer—(2). 

The Elements of New Testament Greek 
—H. P. V. Nunn—(2). 

Handbook to the Grammar of Greek 
New Testament—S. G. Green—(1). 

A Greek Grammar—Wm. W. Goodwin 
—(1). Very helpful but not specifi- 
cally on New Testament. 


LEXICONS 


| A Greek-English Lexicon of the New 


Testament—J. H. Thayer—(27), good 
but out of date because of the study 
of the papyri, written too early to take 
account of much study of the Koine. 

Grischisch-deutsches Worterbuch zu den 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments und 
der ubrigen urchristlichen Literatur— 
Preuschen and Walter Bauer—(15)— 
Alfred Topelmann, Giessen, best brief 
lexicon in German. 


A Manual Greek Lexicon of the New 


Testament —G. Abbott-Smith — (22), 
takes account of recently discovered 
Greek papyri. 

The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament 
—J. H. Moulton and G. Milligan—(13), 
does not displace Thayer, based on an 
exhaustive study of the Greék papyri 
It is best for one who desires the most 
recently available information on New 
Testament vocabulary. 

Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testa- 
ment—A. Souter—(9), very good for 
its size. It does not, however, give 
enough material on variant meanings 
or the finer shades. It gives no help 
on forms, nor many references to pas- 
sages, excellent in interpretation of 
meanings. It does not give the de- 
clension and conjugation forms of the 
words. 

Theologisches Woerterbuch des Neuen 
Testaments, herausgegeben von Ger- 
hard Kittel—(6)—Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer, published in 30 fascicules, 
fascicules 1 to 8 have been published. 
The most exhaustive lexicon published 
by outstanding scholars. 

Greek-English Lexicon—H. G. Liddell 
and R. Scott—(4). This covers clas- 
sical Greek and enables one to go back 
of the Greek words in the New Testa- 
ment. This work is being rewritten 
and is recognized as the most out- 
standing in its field. There is also an 
abridged edition of this work. 

The Analytical Greek Lexicon—(1) gives 
all forms and many derivations of the 
Greek New Testament. An alphabet- 
ical arrangement of every occurring 
inflexion of every word in the Greek 
New Testament is given, with a gram- 
matical analysis of each word. 

Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrus- 
urkunden—Preisigke—(1). 


COMMENTARIES 


A. English 


(1) INDIVIDUAL COMMENTARY 


MATTHEW—A. Plummer, (7) ; A. H. Mc- 
Neile, (4); W. C. Allen, (2); Broadus, 
(1); Meyer, (1); Zahn in German, (1). 

MARK—H. B. Swete, (5); E. A. J. Raw- 
linson, (4); E. P. Gould, (3); B. H. 
Bacon, (1); Clarke, (1); The Earliest 
Gospel, Menzies, (1). 

LUKE—B. S. Easton, (8); A. Plummer, 
(6); J. M. Creed, (6); F. Godet, (3); 
Manson, (1); Riddle, (1); Ragg, (1); 
Handbook for Bible Classes, Lindsey, 
(1). 

JOHN—B. F. Westcott, (11); J. H. Ber- 
nard, (4); G. H. C. McGregor, (2); 
F. Godet, (2); Meyer, (1). 

ACTS—The Beginnings of Christianity 
—edited by Foakes-Jackson and Kir- 
sopp Lake—vols. 3 and 4. The Greek 
text is in volume three and the com- 
mentary and translation is in vol. four 
written by Lake and Cadbury, (6). This 
is a very comprehensive work, contain- 
ing Prolegoinena and commentary, most 
exhaustive commentary on Acts ever 
published, most complete work in Eng- 
lish; R. J. Knowling, (5); W. C. Rack- 
ham, (4); A. W. F. Blunt, (2) ; Foakes- 
Jackson, (1); P. J. Gloag, (1); Albert 
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C. Clark, (1); Page, (1); Meyer-Weiss, 
(1); Furneaux, Hackett. 
ROMANS—Sanday and Headlam, (10); 
C. H. Dodd, (3); F. Godet, (2) ; Meyer- 
Weiss, (2); Denny, (1); Garvie, (1); 
Shedd, (1); Lightfoot (first seven 
chapters), (1). 

CORINTHIANS — A. Plummer and 
Robertson, (8); Ellicott, (3); Goudge, 
(2); Abbott and McFadyen, (2); 
Charles Hodge, (1); Gould (1); Find- 
lay, (1). va 
II CORINTHIANS—A. Plummer, (8) ; 
Ellicott, (2); Abbott and McFadyen, 
(2); Menzies, (2); Goudge, (2) ; Gould, 
(1); Denny, (1); Charles Hodge, (1). 


GALATIANS—J. B. Lightfoot, (9); E. 
Burton, (6); Ramsay, (2); Adeny, (1); 
Hovey, (1); Abbott and McFadyen, 
(1); Findlay, (1); Ellicott, (1). 

EPHESIANS—J. A. Robinson, (5); B. F. 
Westcott, (5); E. F. Scott, (3); Abbott, 
(2); Ellicott, (2); Candlish, (1); Find- 
lay, (1); Lock, (1); “St. Paul and So- 
cial Psychology,” Barry, (1); Eadie, 
(i). 

PHILIPPIANS—J. B. Lightfoot, (10); 
M. Jones, (2); Michael, (2); Vincent, 
(2); Ellicott, (1); Robertson, (1); 
Eadie, (1). 

COLOSSIANS—J. B. Lightfoot, (10); E. 
F. Scott, (3); Abbott, (2); Eadie, (1); 
E. B. Maclaren, (1); Ellicott, (1); 
Radford, (1); Robertson, (1). 

I and II THESSALONIANS—George 
Milligan, (6); Frame, (4); Eadie, (1); 
Stevens, (1); Denny, (1); Lightfoot, 
(1); Ellicott, (1). 

PASTORAL EPISTLES—Walter Lock, 
(6); Robinson and Westcott, (3); Par- 
ry, (3); Lilley, (1); Brown (1); Ber- 
nard, (1); Ellicott, (1); Harrison, (1). 

PHILEMON—J. B. Lightfoot, (8); E. F. 
Scott, (2); Vincent, (2); Beet, (1); 
Ellicott, (1). 

HEBREWS—B. F. Westcott, (11); James 
Moffatt, (5); A. B. Bruce, (2); A. B. 
Davidson, (2); Lidgett’s Sonship and 
Salvation, (1). 

JAMES—J. B. Mayor, (5); J. H. Ropes, 
(4); Knowling, (1); Robertson, (1). 

I and II PETER— and JUDE—Charles 
Bigg, (6); J. B. Mayor, (3). 

EPISTLES OF JOHN—B. F. Westcott, 
(10); A. E. Brooke, (4); Findlay, (2); 
Law, (2); Ramsay, (1). 

REVELATION—R. H. Charles, (6); G. 
T. Beckwith, (5); H. B. Swete, (4); 
Ramsay, (2); A. Scott, (2); Smith, (1). 
Lightfoot and Westcott wrote very 

good commentaries. They depended too 

much on classical Greek in places where 
it has since been found to differ from 
first century Greek. 


(2) COMMENTARIES-SERIES 


International Critical Commentaries — 
(24)—not all volumes are of equal 
value and it is not universally excel- 
lent. They vary in value but in the 
main are the best grammatical com- 
mentaries extant, although many are 
out of date yet they are mostly good. 

The Expositor’s Greek New Testament— 
(18) —gives textual and _ exegetical 
notes but it is 20 years old. 

“Cambrigde Greek New Testament for 
Schools and Colleges”—(6) 

Word Pictures in the New Testament— 
A. T. Robertson—(6)—give much light 
on Greek forms and constructions, lo- 
cates the verbs, (usually voice, mode, 
tense, etc.) in all the New Testament 
books. 

Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 

the New Testament—H. A. W. Meyer 

—(4). 
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“Who Hath Despised the Day of 
Small Things?” In the past few 
years we lthave all reached the 


stage where small things — far 
from being despised——are now 
fully appreciated, often much 
desired. 


To meet a real need practically, 
the M. C. U. offers to men under 
fifty a $500 Life policy at a very 
low cost ($5 to $7 the first full 


year). 


Maybe this is just what you want. 
It’s little in cost—big in helpful- 
ness! And we are just as willing 
to serve you in an important 
small way as in a big way! 


Mail coupon today; no obliga- 
tion; no agent will follow up. 


THE MINISTERS CASUALTY UNION 
Organized 1900 
15th Floor, Wesley Temple Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me ‘information concerning your $500 Junior Life policy as announced in 
the November issue of the “Church Management.’”’ 
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(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Life, Accident and Sick Benefit Insurance at Bottom Cost for Clergymen only 
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la UP ... where the 


child can see 


Hemmed in on all sides by grown-ups, 
moving slowly, the small child in a 
crowd becomes panicky, until Dad lifts 
him up where he can see. 


Lift him up where he can see, through Christ- 
Centered, true-to-the-Bible Standard Lessons 
for the Beginners’ Department, designed to give 
the child his first serious glimpse into the beau- 
ties of the Christian life. 


We have prepared a new book — it’s free — 
called First Aid for the Beginners’ Superin- 
tendent, which will be sent on request, along 
with a free packet of sample lessons and teach- 
ing helps. Write for it today. Your Begin- 
ners’ Department will be more interesting, help- 
ful and inspirational with Standard. 


Similar Free Packets are available for Nursery, Pri- 
mary, Junior, Intermediate and Young People’s De- 
partments. Tell us the department you are inter- 
ested in, the number of pupils, and whether you use 
graded or uniform lessons. Packets mailed promptly 
on request. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


8th & Cutter Sts. Dept. cm-11 Cincinnati, O. 
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Teachers, Parents, Pastors and Children—helped and delighted 


Most complete catalog we have ever issued. Your denominational publishing house as well 
as others add their best items to our own distinguished line. Finest offering of church- 
school supplies and Biblical lesson courses. Select your Christmas gifts for class members, 
friends, and associates from these splendid offerings of Christian Books, Bibles, Scripture 
Cards, Mottoes, Calendars, etc. Low prices save you money; 53 years of service guarantees 


you satisfaction. G | T C 
A present for you — Surprise ospe Tumpet ompany 
Pack of Scripture Cards Free Ad reas pt. E.6 at Nearest Office 

with each catalog. Write today Sacramento, Calif. -or- Anderson, Ind. 

















DOES YOUR CHURCH OWN AN EXCELLOGRAPH? 


This portable duplicating machine will print all your church forms, letters, announcements, pro- 
grams, bulletins, tickets, etc., in any quantity in colors. Write today for illustrated literature 
showing what it will do, how cheaply it can be bought and operated. Ideal for working out plans 
to raise church money. 


PRINTS ANYTHING TYPED, DRAWN OR WRITTEN 


This equipment will print anything from a postal card to a full letter size sheet. 
Only upkeep is paper, ink and stencils. Will save you money—will help you 
raise money—will print anything the church, Sunday school, or church societies 
require. Write for full details without obligation. 

LET US SHOW YOU HOW TO MAKE IT BUY ITSELF 
We will show you how to put it to work raising money and saving 
money on things you are now printing. Sold on money back g avan- 
tee by one of the largest supply houses for church printing supplies 
in the U. S. Known to ministers for 20 vears, 

WRITE TODAY TO PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. B. . . 339 FIFTH AVENUE ... PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 














OARS ees | § SBRONZE MEMORIAL 


What can be more appropriate for your TABLETS AND NAME PLATES 


church or school entertainment at Christ- 
mas time than the giving of a Christ- Sketches Furnished Upon Request 

lay? 
rth atts die. dime: aici ini: Meena. OUR PRICE, QUALITY AND SERVICE CANNOT BE EXCELLED 
CHRISTMAS, EASTER and ALL-SEA- ‘ ° 
SON PLAYS for CHURCH and SCHOOL, Architectural Bronze & Aluminum Corp. 


. 4! NY. 2338-40 BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO 
SAM'L FRENCH ain 7.1'st Lovangetes.cal 











Westminister Commentaries—(1). 

New Centry Bible—(1). 

American Commentary—(1). 

Moffatt Series of Commentaries—(1). 

Ellicott’s Commentaries on the New 
Testament—(1). 

(3) ONE VOLUME COMMENTARIES 

A. S. Peake—(3). 

Abingdon—(2). 

Gore—(1). 


B. GERMAN COMMENTARIES 


Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, by 
Hans Lietzmann and others—(11), gives 
the best brief discussion of each New 
Testament book. This is the safest 
guide on the whole-complete series of 
commentaries on the New Testament 
and Apostolic Fathers—22 Abteilungen, 
Mohr, Tubingen, most scholarly com- 
mentary. 

Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar uber 
das Neue Testament. Begrundet von 
Heine Aug. Wilh. Meyer—(5). These 
are being constantly revised. Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, Goettingen—16 Ab- 
teilungen. 

Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments. 

Herausgegeben von Wilhelm Bousset und 
Wilhelm Heitmuller— (2), Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, Goettingen. It is 
not technical, but it is sound and 
scholarly—4 volumes cover the entire 
New Testament. 

Gnomon zum Neuen Testament—Bengel 
—(2), Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Goet- 
tingen. This work covers the whole 
New Testament in one volume. It calls 
attention to constructions where nec- 
essary and to interpretations without 
being discursive. It is exegetical. For 
conciseness and suggestiveness, it is 
still unsurpassed. It can be had in 
Latin, German or English. 

Kommentar zum Neuen Testament — 
Theodor Zahn—(2), Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, Goettingen—18 vols. 

Das Evangelium Mathaei, Das Evan- 
gelium Marci, Das Evangelium Lucae, 
Das Evangelium Johannis, Einleitung 
in die drei ersten Evangelien. All the 
former books by Wellhausen—(1). 


C. FRENCH COMMENTARIES 
Les Evangiles Synoptiques—Loisy—(1). 

Langrange’s commentaries in French 
on the Gospels contain a wealth of in- 
formation, although it is from the 
Roman Catholic viewpoint—(1). 

When one needs to brush up on theo- 
logical subjects he should take some good 
theological magazine such as The Ez- 
pository Times, or The Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies in English and The 
Zeitschrift fur N. T. Wissenschaft in 
German. Look through the book reviews 
in these magazines for the last two or 
three years. That gives a very com- 
prehensive idea of what has been done 
in that time, and usually lets one know 
whether the book is worth looking up. 

Valuable bibliographies are to be 
found in Julicher’s Introduction to the 
New Testament—New German edition, 
edited by Erich Fascher-Mohr, Tubin- 
gen, 1931. 

E. F. Scott’s Literature of the New 
Testament—Columbia University Press, 
1932, gives a detailed bibliography—a 
careful list of books organized by sub- 
jects as well as under the heading of 
commentaries. 


Optimism and piety walk the world 
together. This is but another way of 
saying that hope and faith are kin. If 
to be without God is to be without hope, 
it is scarcely less true, to be without 
hope is to be without God.—Lyman Ab- 
bott. 
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Youth Church 


By H. L. Williams 


his head, looked at the window, 

and smiled. In a few minutes the 
reporters would call. He would give 
them a statement which would interest 
the world. For he had accomplished 
what had been the dream of preachers 
for generations. It had been his for 
years. But like all good things it came 
slowly. 

The statement was clear and concise. 
It told the story fairly but without brag- 
gery or noise. Again he read it to him- 
self. 


[ns Reverend Henry Kirby raised 


At last a youth church. After twen- 
ty years of planning the Reverend 
Henry Kirby has succeeded in organ- 
izing a youth church. It is a church 
entirely made up of young people. No 
one more than thirty-five years is 
eligible for membership. Those who 
join agree that they will automati- 
cally step out when they reach that 
age. 

The reason for this church is self 
evident to those familiar with church 
procedure. Youth is aggressive, alert, 
active. As men grow older they be- 
come conservative and are tied by 
convention. Dr. Kirby believes that 
a church of youth, unfettered by re- 
strictions of older trustees and deacons 
can proclaim a religion which will 
challenge the social order of today. 


The new church building which has 
been erected at First and Marguerite 
streets will be dedicated next Sunday 
and Dr. Kirby will preach his first 
sermon to the newly organized so- 
ciety at that time. 


It was the accomplishment of a twenty 
year dream. The good doctor relived 
those twenty years in a few seconds. He 
recalled that first pastorate and its con- 
flicts. Fresh from seminary, young in 
years, he allied himself with the youth 
of the community. A tennis court went 
up on the lot next to the church. In 
the old Sunday school assembly baskets 
were placed and cheering boys played 
basket-ball. It was a live and vigorous 
program but it didn’t last very long. 
The board of trustees soon served notice 
that such desecration of the Lord’s house 
could not be endured. The games were 
stopped. Kirby, feeling that his biggest 
efforts were being obstructed by these 
conservative officers, looked for a new 
church. 

Even back in those days he wished 
that it might be possible to have a 
church for youth and youth alone. 


In his second parish Kirby had some- 
what outgrown his youthful enthusiasms. 
But he was still a campaigner for hap- 
piness. There was a bitter political fight 








cn in the city. A reform candidate for 
mayor was carrying on a struggle to 
wrest control from the politicians who 
controlled the city. There were bitter 





words regarding the “roaring third,” a | 
district with most morbid living condi- | 


tions. 


The reform candidate charged | 


that the politicians protected vice and | 


crime which was rampant there. 
Kirby joined the crusaders. 


With him | 


he had his Young People’s Union. They | 


observed, talked, circulated petitions and 
voted for the cleaner and better city. 
To the preacher it was a plain issue 
between the Kingdom of God and the 
Kingdom of Satan. 

Of course the reform movement did 
not win the election. One night the 
trustees of the church called their pas- 
tor in and advised him that his political 
efforts were not appreciated. 


“You had better stick to religion and 
keep out of politics,” they advised him. 


And as a further argument they in- 
formed him that one of his best mem- 
bers, who owned property in the “roaring 
third,’ had refused to renew his sub- 
scription to the church. 

“When you get a godly minded preach- 
er I will be with you,” he told them. 
“But I cannot contribute of my wealth 
to a church which is more interested in 
politics than in religion.” 


Kirby remembered as he thought of 
this his vow that if he ever got an op- 
portunity he would organize a church of 
young people. 

“Mature people have stopped thinking,” 
he thought. “That can’t be changed. 
Give me a church of youth and I can 
reshape the world. Jesus was young, 
the disciples were young, early Chris- 
tianity was made by young men. Chris- 
tianity is static today because it is a 
religion of old men and women.” 


Kirby was not alone in this reasoning. 
Others, too, had noticed that the church 
suffers from the mature. Heresy hunt- 
ers come from the aged who cannot re- 
think their theology. Building programs 
are blocked by the mature. Social Chris- 
tianity is contested by portly Christians 
who have material possessions and find 
it convenient to place rentals before 
conscience. 

Nor was he alone in dreaming of a 
youth church. But he, alone, had suc- 
ceeded in bringing the plans to fruition. 
To be sure, it had cost him plenty. His 
hair had turned slightly gray around the 
temples. His blood pressure had climbed 
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NEON ATTRACTS 


HE holiday church season 
reaches its peak before long! 
A new Plymouth Church 
Bulletin with brilliant red or blue 
Neon commands attention from 
near and far. It will lend power- 
ful aid to your church in making 
this coming holiday season one of 
the most successful in its history. 


ThePlymouth is reasonably priced 
for such a handsome, sturdy bulle- 
tin. A small down-payment gets 
immediate delivery. Balance in 
easy payments without carrying 
charges. Send today for full par- 
ticulars on the Plymouth and all 
other bulletins in the large and 


varied line offered by “Head- 
quarters.” 
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You provide a fine 
church edifice, comfort- 
able seating, adequate 
light and heat—but do 
you give your congre- 
gation the thousand 
and one benefits that 
come from Filmo Mo- 
tion Pictures? Investi- 
gate, and you'll find 
Filmo Movies can be as 
important as any other 
single item in your pro- 
gram for the progress and welfare of your church 
Write today for a comprehensive survey of the 
usefulness of movies in the church. The things 
to be gained from movies—Filmo Movies—will 
amaze you; but they'll be not less amazing than 
the splendid theater-like quality of movies made 
with Filmo Cameras and shown with Filmo 
Projectors. For this equipment is made by the 
same craftsmen who make the professional studio 
cameras and laboratory equipment used by the 
leading film producers of the world. 





New Filmo R Projecto» 
with brilliant 750- or 
500-watt illumination. 


Send for these three great aids to | 
church movies. They’re FREE | 


1. ‘‘Filmo in Churches” 
gives basic uses of movies 
in religious work. 














2. ‘‘Religious Film 
Sources’’—Tells where 
and how to obtain more 
than 1oo religious films. 
3. ‘*Buying Church 
MovieEquipment’’—Ten 
payment plans which 
facilitate buying movie | 
equipment. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 

BELL & HOWELL CO., 1828 Larchmont Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. Gentlemen: Please send your ““Three 
Aids to Church Movies.” 


PONE sieisicnisnssiiatnntecianiaietibbiccipinipenitisnasintisassonettunionities : 
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Address... 
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CHRISTMAS] 
Muse >| 


Our catalogue, with music from three 16 page 
services included, free upon request; this, only, 
is free of charge. 

CHRISTMAS HELPER, No. 21—25 cts. 
Contains 121 recitations and special features, 
also 6 songs for Children. Unequalled value. | 
A White Christmas; a “giving” pageant, 30 
cents, $3.00 the dozen. 





The Search for a King; sacred dramatic pres- 
entation, 25 cents. 

Aunt Jane’s Christmas; 
people, $3.00 the dozen. 
These and others (except “ Helpers’) sent for exam. 


HALL-MACK CO., 2047 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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higher than it should. He had alienated 


| the affections of his good bishop. But 


he had succeeded. 


The reporters were late but they finally 
came. He noted their youthful appear- 
ance as they entered his study. One 
looked young enough for high school. 


| Kirby realized that youth counted every 
| place else in life. 
| count in the church. 


He was making it 


He reached for his statement. 

“Here is the story,” he said, handing 
the manuscript to one of the men. 

The reporter read it and threw it on 
the table. 


“We have all that—just came from 
the organization committee. -Surely a 
fine bunch of young men back of this 
project. It will go, all right.” 


“I agree,” said the preacher. 
what can I do for you?” 


“Now 


“Just one thing,” said the spokesman, 
“tell us what you are going to do now 
that you are through with the church.” 

“Through 
mean?” 

A bewildered and painful look came 
over the features of the preacher. He 
collapsed and fell to the floor. The 
young men carried him and laid him on 


why, what do you 


the couch. His heart was beating. 


“What’s the matter with the old boy?” 
asked one. 


“I don’t know,” replied the spokes- 
man, “unless, no, it couldn’t be that 
You don’t think that he thought, did 
he, that these young bucks would want 
tc keep an old man, such as he, as pas- 
tor of the new church.” 


The young reporters shook their heads 


“No,” they agreed, “it couldn’t possibly 
be that.” 


COLONISTS OF HEAVEN 


When the Mayflower headed west- 
ward from the shores of sunny England, 
the Pilgrims faced a New World wil- 
derness. Theirs was a thrilling adven- 
ture: to fell its forests, to kill its bears 
and rattlesnakes, to transform its smok- 
ing wigwams into the cheerful cabins 
of the settlers, to find and use its vast 
wealth of field and forest, of mine and 
lake and mountain range. They were 
pioneers of civilization. When the dis- 
ciples turned from Joseph’s garden glad- 
dened by the victory of the empty tomb, 
they, too, faced a world wilderness, 
not of mountain and prairie, but of 
human relationships. They were to 
struggle, not on a geographical but a 
social frontier. They were to meet, not 
the dangers of an unconquered conti- 
nent but of an untamed human heart. 
They were colonists of heaven. This 
was their work then; it is ours now. 
And surely it has as much romance as 
ever lured a Pilgrim or a _ pioneer.— 
A. R. Grummon, Decatur, Illinois. 





Drama Solves Sunday Evening Problems 





MARCUS L. BACH 
church 
“Leadership in Religious 


Drama,” “The Window,” 
“John Huss,” “The Jericho 
Road,” “Stone of Mesha,” 
“The Prophet Speaks,” etc. 








GUILD OF INSPIRATIONAL DRAMA 
404 Auditorium Building 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 


I want to enroll for the 12 months drama service including original dramas, copies 
for all members of the cast, instructions for presentation, and notes on costuming. 

The only cost to me for the entire year is $3.00, enclosed herewith. 
ment with the current month and send the dramas postpaid to 


ERE is a solution for your Sunday 

Evening Service problem! A Program 

for your Young People’s Group! A Drama 

Worship Service for your entire Parish. In- 

suring: Crowds! Inspiration! Enthusiastic 
response! 


An original drama on the first of each 
month for twelve consecutive months with 
instructions 
copies for the entire cast, notes on produc- 
tion, lighting, and staging, is the service 
offered by the Guild of Inspirational Drama 
for 25c a month, 


for presentation, sufficient 


Dramas are written by Marcus L. Bach, 
tested for production, ideally suited for 
chancel 
cultural, modern, and special days. Dramas 
play from twenty to thirty minutes. 
are mailed you postpaid. Noroyalty. Mini- 
mum rehearsals, maximum effectiveness. 


presentation. Biblical, 


They 


Start my enroll- 
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ITH hair as golden as the sun- 
W light, the little child sits on the 
floor with his blocks of various 
colors spread out before him. His little 
hands grasp each in turn and pile them 
one upon the other, until, lo! there is 
the semblance of a house and he laughs 
and shouts with glee while with one 
blow he demolishes the work of his baby 
hands. The infant builder who builds 
only to tear down! 
Years later he sits on the sea-shore 
with the waves lapping musically at his 


feet. He deftly packs the damp sand, 
piling it higher and higher with his 
hands. This time it is a castle he has 


built and he sits back to admire his 
work. Before his eyes he sees the in- 
coming tide rise higher and higher and 
at last reach his sand castle and utterly 
destroy it. The boy builder who builds 
to see his work perish before his eyes! 

Taller he grows, as the years pass by, 
and the rounder features of the boy 
have given place to the firmer ones of 
the young man. His eyes peer into the 
distance as he dreams his dreams. 
Dreams of accomplishment, ambition, 
fame, fortune. He is again the builder— 
the builder of dreams! 

Voices are hushed and friends and 
loved ones tread softly in the house, for 
they say that he is dead. Their eyes 
cannot pierce the veil which hangs be- 
tween them and the new home in the 
next world, for lo! he has found an 
eternal home built not of blocks, nor 
sand, nor brick, nor stone but of material 
of everyday living on earth. Eagerly he 
inspects his newly completed home as 
his Heavenly Father shows it to him. It 
is a most worthy structure for he has 
lived a worthy life, sending worth while 
material on into the world beyond. 

Each day, kind friends, who have pre- 
ceded him, have taken the material of 
kind deeds, and words which he has 
sent over, and have modeled his home 
for him. In only a few places are there 
defects due to selfish acts or unkind 
words. He sees them and regrets this 
imperfect material. The kind Father 
stands by his side. He raises his eyes 
to the Master and says, “I am sorry.’ 
Beautiful is the smile which lights the 
face of the Master. “You have lived 
well, my son, and your house is good. 
There is room for more houses near 
yours. You may help prepare the homes 
for your loved ones.” As he draws 
nearer to the Master he gazes into that 
face of compassion and love and is 


happy. 


The Eternal Builder 


A Funeral Poem 


By Ruth M. Thunn, Dayton, Ohio 





They say he has died but he knows 
that he has become the Eternal Builder 
who has gone to live in his Eternal 
Home 


PEACE 


HALA 


No stark need in sickness, accident or 
even death to appall with fear of finan- 
cial worry. At Low Easy Cost your 
own insurance company quickly comes with aid and 
comfort. Church members are better ake and entitled 
to lower rates than general insurance companies give. 
Buy protection at cost. 
INVESTIGATE SPECIAL OFFER 
This Association is largest and strongest of all Indiana 
Insurance companies, operating = “r r the same law. 
State Insurance Exeminers say, ‘ Association is 
conducting its business in a conse tie aia manner. Its 
claims are settled promptly and itis in a strong and 
healthy condition, and has a good surplus.”’ 
Sick benefits paid by special arrangement for first 
week. Sick Benefits $5.00 to $31.50 per week. Burial 
Insurance without medical examination $100.00 to 
$500.00. Accident policies $200.00 to $7,500.00. 
Life Insurance including Endowments $1,000.00 to 
$5,000.00. All claims paid promptly. 
No C ‘ost, No Obligation to write for particulars. No 
big age nts’ expense. Only Chureh Members eligible. 
Month FREE on Introductory Membership Offer. 
Write Today—(Giving date of birth). 
Pastors invited to mail list of prospective members 


CHURCH MEMBERS’ RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
Rev. J. K. Ake, President 
829 Occidental Building Indianapolis, Indiana 


IT’S MORE ENJOYABLE 


to select your personal Christmas Greetings in 
your own home in your leisure time! A postal 
request today will bring our large packet of 
Christian Sentiment Greeting cards, prepared 
especially for pastors and their families. The 
cards express just the sentiments you wish. 
Included, too, will be samples of church sup- 
plies for the Christmas season—specially de- 
signed bulletins, pastoral letters, collection en- 
velopes, calendars, etc. You will enjoy looking 
through the entire packet! 


The Woolverton Printing Company 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Church groups can earn big money selling our 
Christmas cards. Write today. 





Chureh Furniture 


is a safe and profitable 


place ." pet church 
funds. Pays divi- 
dends in pn Mh nterest 
and new members. Write 
us about your require- 
ments. We are manufac- 
turers and sell direct 
to churches. Fine cata- 
log free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1163 South Fourth St. 
Greenville, Illinois 


<tia GOWNS 
[a Pulpit 
Draperies, Hangings, etc. Fine 
materials, beautiful work, 


prices. State 
Catalog and sam- 





pleasingly low 


your needs. 
ples free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 














1161 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ml. 
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The Easiest Way to Teach 
VISUALLY 


HE B & L Overhead Projector 

brings new effectiveness to visual 
instruction. This extremely simple de- 
vice allows the instructor to face his 
audience and operate the projector him- 
self. The subject matter is projected 
onto a screen behind and above the 
instructor. He can point out features 
on the slide with a pencil without mov- 
ing from his chair. 














Operation is extremely simple. No as- 
sistance required. No annoying waits. 


LR Complete 






details gladly sent 






= on request. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


694 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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F you preached in your overalls you 
] would be severely and justly criticized. 

You would be informed the costume was 
beneath the dignity of your calling, even 
though you may have delivered an excel- 
lent sermon. 

The minister who knows the value of 
good pulpit clothing often neglects the 
printed matter which represents the church. 
As your representative it should make a 
good appearance. 

It is not necessary for you to distribute 
inferior parish papers when The National 
Religious Press will provide your church 
with a worth-while magazine at a mini- 
mum price—in fact, about one-fifth the 
price an ordinary printer charges. Mass 
production and standardization makes this 
possible. 























The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Send me free of charge full partic S 


and samples 





Name 








Street 





City. 
C.M.:Nov. 



























































The Church And The NRA 


HE majority of the churches of America do 

not employ sufficient staffs to come within 

the provisions of the NRA. All, however, are 
vitally interested in the program launched by the 
Federal Administration which seeks such wide- 
spread social and economic changes. The churches 
are morally interested. There may be some ques- 
tion whether or not they can give a blanket en- 
dorsement to the entire program. If that is not 
done the reason will lie not in the code, itself, as 
much as in the historic separation of church and 
state which is indigenous to this republic. 


The memories of war days are fresh in the 
minds of most of us. The churches were ap- 
pealed to to join the first ranks of the defenders 
of democracy. The response was almost unani- 
mous. Church programs were changed to fit the 
government plans. Church personnel was taken 
from its usual tasks and loaned for campaigns 
and drives. The voice of the pulpit became the 
voice of Americanism. Nobody could question the 
loyalty of the churches. 


Sobering years of reconstruction have con- 
vinced many of us that the stampede of the 
churches to back the government was unwise. 
Many ministers have repented of their utter- 
ances made in the time of stress. They have 
found that they were used as agents of the subtle 
war time propaganda and they now wish it were 
possible to erase their words, spoken in the time 
of stress. 


Of course, much of this attitude has come be- 
cause of the growing conviction that war is al- 
ways un-Christian. But it has also been influ- 
enced by the feeling that any procedure which 
makes the church merely a hand-maiden to the 
state violates the fundamental purposes and in- 
tentions of the Church. 

In many respects the provisions of the various 
codes institute things for which the churches 
have been praying for years. 

The abolition of child labor is certainly a Chris- 
tian objective. 

Increase in the incomes of workers in mines 
and factories has been sought for years by social 
service committees of the churches. 

No institution should be more interested in the 
increase of employment than the Church. 


In fact, so many of the provisions represent the 
ideals of the churches for human relationships 
that enthusiasm seems inevitable. In most of the 
church publications which have come to my desk 
the NRA program has been received with sincere 
enthusiasm. 

But, on the other hand, there is so much un- 
revealed that many of us hesitate to back the pro- 
gram one hundred per cent. Some read between 


the lines a new emphasis on nationalism which 
seems quite contrary to the Christian ideal. En- 








forcement by boycott savors too much of the war 
time psychology. 

Probably, in this whole recovery program, the 
churches will be rendering the greater service to 
the nation and to the world by keeping themselves 
distinct from the state and its program. It 
should commend when commendation is justified, 
yet be in a position to rebuke when that seems 
necessary. In all things it must speak as the 
voice of God—not of the administration. 


That such a policy is supported by the historic 
relationship of Church and State there can be lit- 
tle doubt. That it will be appreciated by leaders 
of both the Church and the State may be expected 
as a matter of course. 


Organized Religion At The 
Cross Roads ? 


QUESTION which many are asking in 

these days is this, ““Why did not the prophe- 

sied depression return to the Church actually 
take place?” Several correspondents have asked 
the question through the columns of this journal. 
It has come in other ways. It is one of the puzzling 
things of our day. At atime when men naturally 
should turn to God, suddenly we find a decreasing 
appeal on the part of the churches. 


During the first months of the depression it 
looked as though the years of adversity would be 
ones of spiritual prosperity. From all sides there 
were reports of increased church attendance. A 
year ago it was fair to assume that the church 
was on the road to recovery and that its complete 
recovery would be far in advance of business. But 
then something happened. The last six months 
have been the most distressing, the most puzzling 
which churches have faced. 


There are several reasons for this. First, was 
the collapse of the financial institutions of the 
country which was seen in the banking holiday. 
Much of the wealth of the churches and religious 
institutions has been invested in trust funds, 
bonds, supposedly good stocks and saving ac- 
counts. The period of uncertainty which has 
followed during the past months has paralyzed 
many of our institutions financially. They were 
able to struggle through with lessened gifts from 
living donors because of receipts from invest- 
ments. When these were stopped a new psychosis 
of fear seized religious leaders. Some have not 
yet recovered from it. 

The revelation which followed the financial 
crash was still more devastating. For it brought 
a new era in the depression. The first years 
brought their unemployment and relief problems. 
But the latter ones revealed a dishonesty and in- 
competency on the part of people held in respect 
by their neighbors which challenged human 
credulity. In a large measure the same men con- 
trol our churches who control our banks and rail- 
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Classified For Sale and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this Department: 
Five cents per word; minimum charge, 75 cents 


Address Classified Department 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 

















Earn $50.00 without risk. Through rights 
and privileges I have reserved for churches, 
my Chautauqua curio-picture lecture, ‘‘The Ro- 
mance of the Holy Land,’’ now being author- 
ized for next season at $100.00 a night. May 
be booked by a limited number of church 
societies in central states for fall and winter 
dates on a 50-50 basis. Newton C. Carpenter, 
Pastor, 209 McIntire Avenue, Zanesville, Ohio. 





slides (standard 
photos and 50c 
Sims, 6176 


Beautiful colered lantern 
light glass). Send negatives, 
each. Service quick, dependable. 
Myosotis Street, Los Angeles. 


Good  stereopticon $18.00. Wide carriage 
typewriter, $25.00. Hand movie, $7.00. Slides 
and films cheap. Pastors Supply Company, 
447 West 120th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





For Sale: Pulpit Commentary, 51 volumes, 
$25.00; People’s Bible, 28 volumes, $8.00; Ser- 
mon Bible, 12 volumes, $6.00; Spurgeon’s Treas- 
ury of David, 7 volumes, $5.00; Alford’s New 
Testament, 4 volumes, $3.00. Carriage extra. 
All in good condition. Several other works by 
American and English authors. Thomas J. 
Hunter, Penney Farms, Florida. 





Complete with instruc- 


Free Visual Evangel. 
use. Reaches 


tions. Ready for anybody to 





children’s hearts. Simple—Evangelistic. Ar- 
nold Westphal, Salem, Ohio. 

Wanted: Twenty good used pews 13 feet 
long. Also pulpit set. Submit description to- 


Smyrna Mills M. E. Church, 


gether with price. 
Roy S. Graffam, Pastor. 


Smyrna Mills, Maine. 


church program more ecffective 
with Brite-Rite slides. Make them yourself. 
Simple. Inexpensive. Brite-Rite Slide Co., 3371 
19th St., San Francisco. 


Make your 





Armistice Day. Reprints from 
Church Management. ‘‘Lest We Forget,’’ by 
Harold E. Carlson. Ten cents per copy. Three 
for a quarter. ‘“Scars,’’ by Marcus L. Bach. 
See this issue of CHURCH MANAGEMENT. Ten 
cents per copy; three for a quarter. Church 
World Press, Inc., Auditorium Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Plays for 


Stereopticon Slides: Sermons — Lectures — 
Stories! Seeking the Lost Prodigal Son. What 
Think Ye of Christ? Yellowstone Park; David 
Livingstone; Abraham Lincoln; Ben Hur; Other 
Wise Man; In His Steps; Sign of the Cross; 
Her Mother’s Bible; One of His Jewels; Pilgrim’s 
Progress; Passion Play; Boy Scouts; Esther; The 
Man Without a Country. Any song you desire. 
Slides made to order. Christmas and Easter 
specials. Postal card brings complete list. 
Standard Slide Bureau, Oberlin, Ohio. 


You Can Print 
_-43’ Your Own Bulletins 


Church Calendar, Letters to 
members, cards, notices, pro- 
grams, etc. Do them yourself 
at cost of paper and ink alone. 
We have outfitted thousands of 
churches. Press $11, $29, Power 
$149. No previous knowledge 
needed. A boy can operate with 
our instruction book. Sold di- 
= rect from the factory. Write 
catalogue of presses, and all details. 


for 
THE KELSEY CO., G-91. Meriden, Connecticut. 


| 


The Homing Instinct. A four page reprint 
which appeared on the editorial pages of the 
September issue of Church Management. 75c 
per 100. Church World Press, Inc., Auditorium 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Illustrated Drama Sermons. Solve Sunday 
problem. Also fine for Young People Services. 
100 cleanest Talking Pictures in Beautifully 
Colored Slides. Typewritten manuscripts. Cata- 
logue free. Henry Rose, Box 446, Newark, N. J. 





Pastors looking for a new, simple and direct 
approach to Bible knowledge by the church 
membership, in whole or part, write for inter- 













25,000 CHURCHES USE 


| OSTERMOOR| | 
itistinoateneemnean 
| ' CUSHIONS. 





BUILT —- NOT-STUFFED 

Mustrated Booklet and Samples Free 
Old Cushions renovated and recovered equal tonew 
Ostermoor & Co.,Inc.,116 Elizabeth St .N.Y.,DeptG 

















MOTION PICTURES 


Religious—Educational—Entertainment 


NOW BOOKING: “The Man Nobody Knows” 
6 REELS (standard size) 


H. S. Brown, Inc. 
806 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 








AA & M Portable 
Chapels 
SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
Send for free CATALOG, Today 
Mershon & Morley Co. 


29 Main Street Saginaw, Michigan 











esting particulars to C. C. Jaeger, D. D., 369 | 
Stockholm Street, Brooklyn, New York. | 
Wedding Books—Marriage Certificates. Sam- 


ples sent for examination. Prices from 10 cents 
to 85 cents. 20 styles from which to choose. 
Leather, Mocotan, Fabrekoid, Vellum art cover 
stock. Latest styles. Ask for cuts and prices 
from which to make selection for samples. Par- 
agon Publishing Company, Lexington, Kentucky. 





List of Church Projects. The ballot printed 
on the third cover of the June issue of Church 





Management. $1.00 per hundred. Church World 
Press, Inc., Auditorium Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 


In Aluminum or Silver Plate 
BEST MATERIALS -LOWEST PRICES 
FINEST WORKMANSHIP 


(3 Send for lilustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL L COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


_ROOM 362 1 











A Selected List of Religious Dramas, endorsed | 
by the Religious Drama Guild—a twelve-page | 


booklet—ten cents per copy. Church World 
Press, Inc., 406 Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





“The World's Greatest Passion Play,’’ depict- 
ing the entire Story of the life of CHRIST. 
This Crowning Achievement is more elaborate | 
than the OBERAMMERGAU Stage Play, com- | 
plete story in 5 Reels. (NEW) 16 MM. Safety | 
Film. Religious! Soui-Stirring! Heart-Reaching! 
Rent or Purchase. Write—Hemenway Film Ce., 
3; Church St., Boston, Mass. 





Chevch [oO 
Volume Nine 


October 1932 — September 1933 


618 pages of sermonic and methods 
material. Invaluable for reference. 


Thoroughly indexed 














Bound in red buckram. 
Price (Postpaid) $3.00 


Church Management 
Auditorium Bldg. Cleveland, O° 











Central University 


Correspondence School Established 1896. 
Offers 350 standard courses, College and 
Theological, leading to Undergraduate and 

| Graduate degrees. Reasonable fees. Strong 
| Faculty. Individual Instruction. Address 
CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, Dept. C. 
Irvington Station 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 




















Hundredsof Songs 
,WRITE FOR CATALOG 











Publish A Paper 


Churches or Societies in- 
terested in publishing a 
Parish Paper should get our 
plan. Samples FREE. 






The Parish Paper Press 
Drawer D PANA, ILLINOIS 
- 4 











Will increase 


your Attendance are still 





COMFORTABLE 


Reseat while prices 


MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO., WAUKESHA, WISC. 


~< 7 - 

SEATING 

Write for catalogue and prices 

of Pews, Pulpits and Altar 
NOW ! 


moderate 
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~ BRONZE 
MEMORIALS 


TABLETS: PLAQUES 


DESIGNS & ESTIMATES 
CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST PAID UPON REQUEST 

THE BRONZE MEMORIAL COMPANY 


67 WEST 444 ST NEW YORK, N-¥ 











CHOIR and 
PULPIT ROBES 


A robe by Cotrell and Leonard is 
recognized as the standard of authen- 
ticity and excellence. Send for 
samples of materials and for prices. 


Es.ablished 1832 


COTRELL & LEONARD 
398 Broadway Albany, N. Y. 














ZULPIT VESTMENTS 

J Hangings: Ornaments: Fringes- 
y ‘Furnishingsand Supplies- 

_CATALOG. FREE on REQUEST 


The ra E.WARD Co. NewLondon 0. 











Pulpit and Choir 


Gowns 


Embroidered Pulpit 
Hangings, Bookmarkers, 
Fabrics, etc. 





Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for Half a Century 


Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. 


131-133 East 23rd Street NEW YORK 





THE COMPLETE BRAILLE HYMN 











The Chicago Theological Seminary 


A graduate school, training 
men and women for the min- 
istry and other forms of religious 
and social work. Located at 
the heart of America’s greatest 
laboratory for urban and rural 
research. 

Affiliated with the Uni ver- 
Sity of Chicebe. Flex ible mod- 
ern curriculum. Opportunities 
for field work and ; self- help to 
qualified students. Further in- 
rormation on request. 


ALBERT W. PALMER 
President 


5757 University Avenue 
Chicago 











BOOKS WILL SOON BE 
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roads. The revelation that these men have been 
unfaithful in the trusts reposed in them as the 
guardians of the savings, has shocked morale as 
no purely financial disaster could. The church 
has suffered, and it should suffer, with other in- 
stitutions because of this. 


We are driven to one further conclusion in this 
matter. It isa pessimistic one but I think that we 
may as well face the fact. When people turned 
to the church for help in the days of panic and de- 
pression, in some way or other, the churches were 
not equal to the task imposed upon them. Re- 
ligion, as expressed through its present day or- 
ganizations, apparently had no answer for the 
problem. 

I know what preachers say. They tell me that 
religion was not at fault but that people were un- 
able to grasp the real message of the Christian 
faith for a time such as this. That is doubtless 
true, but the guilt still lies with the church, for it 
alone, of all human institutions, has the responsi- 
bility to so interpret religion that it may be un- 
derstandable to the man or woman who seeks its 
solace and inspiration. Religion has failed be- 
cause we, preachers and churchmen, have failed 
in the task we have voluntarily accepted of inter- 
preting God to the world. 

I am not trying to say that all churches have 
failed. There are some glorious exceptions. 
There are ministers and Christians who, in these 
trying times, have found their own souls. But too 
many churches and too many preachers are pray- 
ing for a recovery in spiritual interest and ma- 
terial prosperity while hesitating to pay the cost 
of re-laying foundations. They are hoping that 
some way the wave of improvement will carry 
them on, and that the church can move on in the 
same old channels. They are still shutting their 
eyes to the weaknesses and failures of organized 
religion. 


The Church has not forfeited its life. But to- 
day it is at the crossroads. If there has ever been 
a time when it must find what is vital and then 
consecrate itself to that, it is today. The next 
year should be a great time for real preaching. It 
should be a splendid time for genuine churches. 
But it will probably be a poor year for insincere 
effort and half-hearted efforts. 


rajlle » c sto. y 
AVAILABLE Braille has been started by 


priation sufficient to insure the tran- 
are about one thousand blind scribing and printing of two complete 


the situation and a great movement for 
the provision of church music printed in 


organists in the churches of France and 
nearly as many in England; but in the 
United States there are a few dozen only. 
The reason for the small number in our 
country is that very little good material 
has been made available through its 
transcription into Braille. This situation 
has been unfortunate as the blind are 
peculiarly sensitive to the arts and espe- 
cially to music. The lack of material in 
Braille has practically closed two avenues 
of occupation to them—the church organ 
and solo work. 


The Federal Government is awake to 


hymn books—one for the Protestants and 
the other for the Roman Catholics. The 
transcribing which is nearly completed 
is being done by Mr.-L. W.. Rodenberg of 
the Illinois State School for the Blind. 
The Library of Congress is disbursing the 
fund appropriated for the books. Enough 
copies will be printed to supply all the 
schools and libraries of the blind. 


The book chosen for the Protestants is 
Praise and Service, edited by H. Augustine 
Smith. The Roman Catholic book is 
St. Gregory’s Hymn and Catholic Choir 
Book, edited by Nicola Montani. 
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